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At $9.40*a fifth, it ought to be called Sir Jonathan Walker Black. 




They just 
look and 
feel like it. 


Partly 


superb 


Show us a man who 
never pays less than $30 
for shoes, and we’ll show 
you a man who expects 
big things. 

With-it style. 

Comfort. 

And wear. 

Long wear. 

All of which you get 
from Roblee Shoes — 
for a lot less dough. 

Roblee has a selection 
of styles right on top of 
the times. 


Trim slip-ons. 

Husky brogues. 

The newest brushed- 
leather casuals like butter- 
soft Roblee Roll-Mocs . 
(shown above) with smart 
new fold-over hand-sewn 
vamp seam, about $17. 

Whichever you 
choose, you’ll have a 
shoe that feels as if it were 
handmade for your foot. 


because of 
fit. 

Soles that bend 
where you bend. 

Fat foam cushions 
under the heels. 

You’ll get respectable 
mileage from your 
Roblees, too. 

More wear, in fact, 
dollar for dollar, than 
shoes costing much more. 

If you’re paying $30 
for shoes now, you’re 
probably getting your 
money’s worth. 

But if you can do 
better — why not? 

Brown Shoe Company, 
St. Louis. relc'jlo uoD*-' 




In just one year Rohm and Haas more than doubled 
its number of Remington Electrics. 


It must be more than chemistry. 


Just like o lot of leoding componies, 
Rohm ond Haas, the chemical moker, 
hos been buying a lot more new 
REMINGTON ' 25 electric typewriters. 

We con think of 25 good reosons 
why: our 25 new features. Any one of 
them might hove done the trick . Like the 
power roll that's stronger than steel, the 
corbon ribbon attachment that comes 


with the machine, the dirt shield, the in- 
dividuol letter adjustments that make 
the print more uniform or UltroTouch"" 
that mokes the keys more obedient. 

It might even hove been our service 
program. The most comprehensive in 
the industry. With a Customer Engineer 
ovoilable to give each mochin© full 
service. 


Want to see what the otlraction is? 
Coll us. We re in the phone book. 

We'll bring you a REMINGTON 25 
electric typewriter to use for awhile. 
If you don't hove the same reoction 
Rohm and Haos hod. we'll take it back. 

(xnvo. UN? ccx^ouiion 
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Next week 

THE ROARING TIGERS, wlio 
have not won u pennant in 22 
ycar«. arc hunting one again. 
William LeggctI reports on Al 
Kaiinc. Dciroil butting power 
and strong but erratic pitching. 

TENNIS ELBOW is a painful 
and common ailment about 
which little is known. James 
Lipscomb, a sulferer, describes 
the symptoms and his Jogged 
search to lind a surefire cure. 

AGAIN THE AUSStES are hav- 
ing a try at winning the Amer- 
ica’s Cup. Coles Phini/y takes 
a long look at (he unconven- 
tional naval architect who just 
might help them turn the trick. 


PBRMISSION IS STRICTLY rROMietno. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The Indianapolis 500 approaches, and 
we offer in this issue (page 74) two 
highly personal views of the race — one 
the work of a young gallery artist, the 
other that of a Jesuit priest-professor- 
poei. The two men are strangers. Artist 
Bob Stanley was commissioned to put 
his impressions on canvas, but Writer 
Bob Crozier knocked on our door and 


WBITCR CBOZICR ANO ARTIST STANLCT 

asked that his unusual story be given 
a rcading- 

For Stanley, who got his assignment 
because of the force and excitement of 
his paintings, Indy was totally new. This 
was a confrontation deliberately ar- 
ranged by Art Director Richard Gan- 
gel, who sometimes throws an artist 
into a novel held and then challenges 
him to make his way out. “Sport." 
says Gangel. "can benefit from origi- 
nal work from any angle." 

Throughout history many artists 
have chosen to involve themselves in 
sport, and Gangel believes he must be 
on firm ground in asking leading con- 
temporary painters to work in the same 
vein. Stanley is the first of the new wave 
of gallery painters to be so involved 
here. Moreover, since the Indy scenes 
in this issue will continue to be shown 
as paintings in private homes and mu- 
seums. they will long outlive this week's 
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print and paper. That kind of perma- 
nence and continuing testimony was 
part of Gangers design. 

Stanley the artist reveals himself in 
his work; Stanley the person volun- 
teers almost nothing of his creative 
urges or mode of living. The Indy paint- 
ings say that Stanley the artist cuts 
through the underbrush of busy decor- 
ative distractions and attempts to find 
a maximum emotion in stark color and 
economy of form. His chromatic re- 
verberations are likely to keep viewers’ 
eyes ringing for a long time after they 
have put down the magazine. 

TTiis wc do know about Stanley: he 
studied at the Brooklyn Museum Art 
School and Oglethorpe College and 
now lives and works in a high-ceilinged 
loft in lower Manhattan. His paintings 
bring as much as S2,000. and he is 
hard put to keep up with the demand. 
"Tve been included in Op and Pop art 
shows," he says, "which is very funny. 
My roots arc in American abstract ex- 
pressionism." Stanley exhausts one 
subject, then moves on to the next. 
His latest theme: trees. 

Father Crozier. whose mystical ap- 
proach to auto racing is as original 
as Stanley's, traveled a far different 
route: teaching at Indian schools, 
wheeling diesels over mountain roads, 
climbing the mountain peaks above 
the roads, riding quarter horses— but 
always following the triumphs and 
troubles of the men of Indianapolis. 
"I turned from the boyhood dream of 
becoming a racer," he says, "to the 
dream of sky piloting." Now in the 
role of companion-counselor to a group 
of young Indy buffs who arc eager to 
sample life outside their collegiate class- 
rooms, he may be said to have the 
best of two worlds. 
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20th Century Ban-Lon' sock, worn the world over 



“Ban-Lon Panel," world traveler, with good reason. Cosmopolitan good 
looks . . . slim ribbed, 100% nylon with tops that never bind, never 
slide. Travel foot-free . . . they’ll take you anywhere in the world — in 
style. Jerks Socks, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 45215. 

One size 10-13 . . . twenty-three colors . . . $1.00. 


Jerks Socksy they stay up 
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man a man 
if he reads 
June 
BH&G 



husband ! 


And here's what he’ll be 
reading: Does life insur- 
ance offer any tax advan- 
tages? At last! Another 
bathroom at your house. 
What you should know 
about driving the inter- 
state highways. In buying 
stocks, have you made 
these blunders? How 
about air conditioning 
your present car? Step-by- 
step guide to easier mov- 
ing. Don't be switch-happy 
with central cooling. This 
vacation house is pre- 
planned for expansion. 
Plus dozen of other ideas 
for the family man. 

Circulation: 

1 ^ 7000 , 


FOOTLOOSE 

If you're sick of highways, try railing 
down a river with the Hatch brothers 

B .ick in 1^24 a young ni;in named Bus 
Hatch hiiill a small wooden boat and 
began to explore the Yampa Ri\er. the 
Green River and the canyons of the Colo- 
rado River in a way never attempted before. 
Stones of hi-s fabulous trips got around, and 
soon friends were begging to go along. As 
time went by Bus's four sons joined him in 
what had become both a hobby and a busi- 
ness. Two of the sons, Don and Ted— both 
schoolteachers in the winter, are Mill at it as 
headmen of an enterprise known :is Hatch 
River Expeditions. 

The Hatches arc now able to send olT as 
many as 15 separate river expeditions at one 
time. Thcircraft are pontoon rafts, some of 
them 1ft feet to 27 feet in length. Hatch 
River Expeditions take from 600 to I.OIHI 
trippers down the fast rivers of the West 
from late spring to fall. Regular runs arc 
scheduled on the rivers of Idaho. Arizona. 
Colorado, Utah and British Columbia, with 
a few Mexican waterways thrown in for 
good luck. 

One reason tor the increasing popularity 
of river trips is that they are the pleasantest 
way. and in some cases the only Wiiy. to see 
the most dramatic wilderness areas of the 
West It is impossible to forget the feel of 
absolute solitude one gets, or the smell of a 
pifton-pmccamplire on a beach once known 
only to prehistoric Indians. 

Camping out on a hidden sand beach in .i 
mile-deep chasm of the Salmon River, one is 
completely isolated from civilizafion. sealed 
in by the rapids in a spot so untouched that 
it is hard to believe that anyone has set loot 
on it. So engrossing is the experience that 
the end of it comes as a distinct shock. It 
seems incredible that the outside world has 
continued on its way while one has been 
involved with rivcrcurrenl and hidden rock, 
mountain sheep and soaring eagle. 

The inflated, comparimented, unsinkable 
pontoons undulate through the rjipids like 
giant black caterpillars. A passenger fc*clsthc 
exhilaration of danger, though personal haz- 
ard is not likely to exceed the possibility of 
a good drenching and a few cactus spines 
in the feet. When it is really perilous, as in 
high water at SVarni Springs Rvipids on the 
Yampa. the river guides discreetly suggest 
that Ihcir charges hike c>vcrland and photo- 
graph the rafts from overhanging rocks. 
They drop logs in the water first, to study 
their action, then they pul in the boats. The 
bouts bounce skyward as one w;itc-hcs. heart 
in mouth. .A long view of a just-vacated rail 
executing a crazy dips) doodle through nrar- 
ing water, twisting end to end until it crashes 
on a rock, is u heady experience. 

When Bus Hatch shoved his little wooden 
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boat into the current more than 40 years 
ago his idea was solely survival. He gave no 
thought to creature comforts. His sons’ rafts 
allow room for .^5 pounds of gear per rider 
and permit surprising luxuries to turn up 
tike magic out of insulated containers. In 
100° heal deep in the canyons of the Colo- 
rado. Don produces ice cubes. At the rare 
approach roads, rafts pull in to shore to 
meet supply trucks bearing such improbable 
treats as fresh fruits. New York-cut steaks 
and chilled drinks. Guides cook superbly 
over open fircs. I vcrything but personal 
gear IS provided sleeping bag and air mat- 
tress. trout rod and reel, binoculars, camera 
and so on secured in spUishproof dutl'el 
bag and plastic sack. It soon becomes per- 
fectly logical to conduct all of living out 
under the open desert sky. Frequent stops 
permit fishing, exploring, climbing, swim- 
ming and floating on air mattresses in quiet 
gooseneck stretches. 

Costs .ire surprisingly moderate, running 
about S.K) per day. children under 12 years 
of age at half price. The weekly special, 
through Dinosaur National Monument, 
down Canyon of Lodoreof the Green or the 
cleft of the Yampa and Cirecn rivers, leaves 
Ncriial. Utah every Thursday morning a 
four-day trip, complete, at a bargain S78 
per person. Trunsporiaiion is provided from 
meeting place (o put-in point on the river. 
Cars arc stored, or driven to the end of the 
lire for a fee. Blancs arc met. and charters 
can be arranged for scenic fly-outs. Life 
jackets go along for everybody .nboard and 
are required through rapids. 

The Hatches think ofevcryihing and meet 
all problems of safety and comfort. They 
have acquired a reputation for never goof- 
ing, even in the smallest detail. Bni they are 
human, after all. Once they met a charter 
parly of \ IPs at the pul-in point for a run 
through Catai act Canyon on the Green Riv- 
er. While the guides loaded the pontoons, a 
member of the party who had made previ- 
ous trips with the Mulches began to extol 
their expert river work over the roar of the 
river. The neophytes listened, fascinated and 
reassured, and Anally set up a bravo for 
such excellence. 

fhai night, at first camp-out. Ted was 
appalled to discover that it finally had hap- 
pened somebody had forgotten to pack 
the tableware. There was no way of return- 
ing. nothing to be done but to whittle crude 
forks and spvions out of bits of driftwood 
picked up along the riverbank. 

“That was one of the best trips we ever 
made," remembers Ted. 

It might be just as well not to mention it. 
however, when you call him at 801-789- 
.18 L' for further information. Belter yet, 
write Hatch River Expeditions, 411 East 
.Second North, \ernal, Utah 84078. A note 
will bring you a bundle of mouth-watering 
brvKhurcs in the mail. 

- Dot LY CoSNtLl Y 





SCOUT is the registered trademark for a vehicle manufactured exclusively by International Harvester Company. 


A Scout is power to 
Jind your own lake 


Get away from the crowd. Somewhere 
there’s a lake that’s still and peaceful 
because no roads go there. But now you 
can get there with the big power of the new 
INTERNATIONAL V-8 SCOUT“. 

‘■* 9 ® 1 Get together with the SCOUT at your nearest 

V INTERNATIONAL Dealer. The SCOUT is built 
to do any V thing, go anywhere. Its new V-8 engine and 
all-wheel drive give you the power for a man’s kind of 
driving. Or you can get a SCOUT with either of two peppy 
economical 4-cylinder engines. You can own a SCOUT for 
less than most second cars, and your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer is ready to make a real deal on the model of your 
choice, international Harvester Company, Chicago, III. 


YOU MAY ALREADY BE A BK WINNER 





“JAYPREST” SLACKS 
with FORTREC 

’ the fiber that keeps its promise” 

About *15 


A JTAYlVLAir SLA-^OPv. JAYMAR-RUBY, Inc., Michigan City, Indiana 
made by people who care for people. . .who carev 


■ajimiiiiBsiiiiBPsiiaES! 

SiW PMZES WOnH HBI S123M0 


I 

Six first prize winning couples will be guests of Jaymar-Ruby. 
Inc., for an all-expenses- paid vacation of a lifetime at the famous 
Diplomat Hotel in Hollywood, Florida. 

You’ll enjoy a full week of luxurious living, gourmet food and 
the finest recreational and entertainment facilities . . . and that's 
not ail. You will also receive . . . each, a complete set of Cary 
Middlecoff golf clubs, golf bag. golf cart, golf umbrella and 1 doz. 
golf balls. Plus . . . $100.00 per couple to spend as you please. 



tUXUBIOUS DICLOMAT ROTEL IN HOLLYWOOD. FLA. 



FIRST PRIZE WINNERS 


WILL FLY 


Cary 

Complete Sets 

Complete Sets 

Deluxe 

Handy. 

Practical, 

Autographed 

Middlecoff 

of Cary 

of Cary 

Leather- 

Sturdy. 

Colorful 

Cary 

Clubs and 

Middlecoff 

Middlecoff 

Trimmed 

Collapsible 

Golf 

Middlecoff 

Bag 

Irons. 

Woods. 

Golf Bags. 

Golf Carts 

Umbrellas. 

Putters, 

AM golf t 


1 DotenCary 
M<ddlecoff 
Golf Bails. 


II golf equipment by WiUan. 


Calling all golfer.s! It’s time again for America’s big- 
gest golf sweepstakes, as Jaymar launches the third 
annual Cary Middlecoff Lucky Number Sweepstakes. 
And this year there are more prizes, more chances for 
you to win than ever before. All winning numbers 
have already been selected, so visit the fine store 
near you that sells Jaymar Slacks and check out your 
lucky number now. 

And while you’re there, discover why being satis- 
fied with just one pair of golf slacks to match your 
favorite golf jacket, sweater or shirt is a thing of the 
past. Jaymar now lets you choose from a dramatic 


new collection of Cary Middlecoff Jaypresf' slacks 
in colorful solids, checks or plaids. Each slack is ex- 
actly the right shade to give you that “professional 
edge” in color coordinating; each with the perfect 
approach to cool comfort and clean, uncluttered 
styling. What’s more, their cool blend of 507c 
Fortrel* polyester/50 9^ Bud-Rel‘ rayon means they 
never need ironing, stay neat and unruffled through 
the toughest 18 holes. Plus a bagful of extras like 
Ban-RoH' to keep your waistband from curling and 
special “gizmos” to keep your shirt tucked in. So, 
start improving your golfing form today; and good 
luck in the Jaymar sweepstakes. 


C«Iui«s« Kortr<4'8> U a trademark of Fiber Industrie*. Jne / t Buti-Rcl is « reg. T. M 


TAKE THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEARBY .JAYMAR SLACK 
DEALER listed on the following page and check for your winning 
number. You will know instantly if you are a winner. Nothing to 
buy. Nothing to write. Your Jaymar dealer will validate and for- 
ward your entry to -Jaymar-Ruby. Inc., for speedy processing. This 
offer ends Father's Day. June 18. 1967, and all winning numbers 
must be submitted by that date. 

NO PHONE OR MAIL INQUIRIES ACCEPTED. 

Thit offer in available to all residents of the United States except Nebraska, 
and those states where prohibited by taw. AH winning numbers have been selected 
at random by electronic computer under the supervision of D. L. Blair Corp., 
an independent judsing organization. Employees of Jaymar.Ruby, Golf Digest, 
Sports illustrated, or Harold Brcitncr St Co., their advertising agents, are not 
eligible. 


\ lii ii^— — I 1 

I THIS IS YOUR JAYMAR I 
I LUCKY NUMBER: I 

I G 165226 ! 




N6 PH0N( 01 MAIL INQUIRILS ACCErno. 


You’ll find Cary MiddlecofT Slacks at these fine stores in 
the great Midwest, and at similarly fine stores coast to coast. 


ILLINOIS 

Alton Barletl's 

Arlin{tofl Heignts . J. Svoboda & Sons 

Bensenville Tioga Toggery 

Blue Island Boyd’s Store for Men 

Chicago Bovenkerk’s 

Chicago ...Brighton Clothes 

Chicago . .Aleianders of Cohn & Stern 

Chicago Cohn & Stern 

Chicago Colby's Apparel 

Chicago J. C. Cooper 

Chicago.. . Erie Ciolhlng-AII Stares 

Chicago "For Men" 

Chicago M. Hyman A Son 

Chicago jeirems Inc, 

Chicago Howard King t Co. 

Chicago Mel's Men’s Shop 

Chicago MItchell'Gordon Inc. 

Chicago Murry’s Clothes 

Chicago 

Maurice L. Rothschiid-All Stores 

Chicago Saper’s Store for Men 

Chicago Turner Bros. North 

Crystal lake Toher’s Men’s Store 

Danville Carson Pine Scott A Co. 

Danville . . .Tules Straus Store for Men 

Decatur Muirheid Men's Shop 

DeKalb Jolly’s Toggery 

Elmhurst Leonards Store for Men 

Evergreen Park Park Men's Shop 

Galesburg Fred Schubach 

Highland Park The Fell Co. 

Kankakee Plani.Kerger Co. 

laGrange Village Toggery 

Lansing Hofsira’s for Men 

Maywood Gollay's Men's Shop 

Melrose Park Erie Clothing 

Moline FiUgibbori’s Inc. 

Momence Du Montelles 

Monmoulh . . .J. T.'s Men A Boys’ Wear 

Normal Hall’s Tog Shop 

Peoria Carson Pir.e Scott A Co. 

Pontiac Clevengers Men's Wear 

Rock Island Harry lefstein 

Springfield Arch Wilson, Inc. 

Sterling Ted’s Haberdashery 

INDIANA 

Angola Strocks 

Bloomington Whitesides 

Elkhart Myers Men’s Wear 

Evansville Cordons 

Ft. Wayne 

Maler Gentlemen’s Attire. Inc. 

Frankfort laverty's 

Carrett Sterns Men’s Wear 

Gary Mac and Dewey 

Goshen Snyder’s Men’s Shop 

Grand Haven The Big Store 

Greenwood Walker’s 

Hammond Joe Hifsch 

Highland Ellis A Reed 

Hobart 

Edwards Store for Men A Young Men 

Huntington Wissel’s 

Indianapolis 

L. S. Ayres A Co. of Indiana 
Indianapolis 

Hudson's Men’s Wear, Inc. 

Indianapolis The Mans World 

Indianapolis Sturgeon and Hurley 

Indiana Harbor 

Edwards Store for Men A Young Men 
Michigan City 

Grieger’s Clothing Store 

Muncle . Reeds Brass lantern 

Plymouth .Laver's 

Richmond . .Hudson’s Men’s Wear Inc. 

South Bend Gilberts 

South Bend Spiro's 

Speedway Edrich Men's Wear Inc. 

Trrre Haute Me s Men’s Store 

Valparaiso The Oxford Shop 

Vincennes Alberts 

Wabash Dick’s Men’s Wear 


IOWA 

Ames Bledsoe’s 

Bettendorf Harry lefstein 

Cedar Rapids Armstrong’s 

Davenport... Britt's Men's Wear 

Des Moines . . Bodm Van Dorn 

Des Moines Frankel's 

Ft. Dodge Walrod’s Men’s Shop 

Indlanola Ce-Doc's Clothirrg 

KANSAS 

Hays Bernard's 

Independence Man’s Land 

Topeka Fred Hill 

Wichita Wm. Dodson Ltd. 

WiChita J. M. McDonald Co. 

Twin Lakes 

MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek 

Cole's Clothes of Distinction 

Battle Creek Furman's 

Benton Harbor The Hennes Co. 

Ottfoit Alex Acey Custom Clothier 

Detroit Block’s 

Detroit It Clair Inc. 

Detroit Steve Petix 

Detroit Princeton Shop 

Detroit Harry Solomon Inc. 

Detroit 

Van Korn’s Men’s Wear. All Stores 

flint A. M. Davison Co. 

Grand Rapids 

George Bulliss Men’s Store 

Grand Rapids Herpolsheimer’s 

Grand Rapids. Wm. Klein Store for Men 
Grand Rapids . .Steketee’s Men’s Store 
Crosse Pointe 

Young's Men's Wear, Inc. 

Jackson Furman’s 

Kalamaioo David Blair Inc. 

Kalamaioo Kooi-Knapper Co. 

Kalamaioo . . .Al Traxlei’s Men’s Store 

Lansing j. W. Knapp Co. 

Livonia Leib Brothers Inc. 

Mt. Pleasant Oren’s 

Niles Paul’s Toggery 

Owosso Storrer’s 

Plymouth Davis A Lent 

Pontiac Lion Store 

Pontiac Monarch Men's Wear 

Port Huron , .Andy Thomas Men's Wear 

Rochester . . . roung s Men s Wear. Inc. 

Sagmaw Heavenrich’s 

St. Clair snores. Larry's Men’s Apparel 

St. Joseph Heritage Shop 

Sault Ste. Marie ...Ely Andary A Sons 

Wyandotte Chelsea 

Wyoming Michael D Shops 

MINNESOTA 

Alexandria Bob's Clothes Shop 

Detroit Lakes Norby’s Dept. Store 

Edina Wes Belleson's Inc. 

Fergus Falls Arncson A Larson 

Hastings .. .Schnell's Clothing 

Minneapolis Arthur Korili 

Moorhead Palace Clo. 

Owatonna Gildners 

Red Wing . . . The Towne Squire Inc. 

Rochester Kingrey’s Men’s Shops 

St. Cloud St. Cloud Men's Store 

St. Paul Fieid-Schlick 

SI. Paul Johnson-Oodds 

West St. Paul Mr. John’s Clo. 

MISSOURI 
Cape Girardeau 

Howard’s Athletic Goods Co. 

Clayton Sire's Men’s Wear 

Kansas City Rothschild's 

North Kansas City. Palace Clothing Co. 
Sedalia Colonial Shop 


St. Louis Aronson's 

St. Louis Barney’s 

SI. Louis Downs Men’s Shops 

SI. Louis Joe's Clothes Shop 

St. Louis Leonardo Men’s Wear 

St, Louis . . .Sol’s Fashion Men’s Wear 

NEBRASKA 

Fremont TuHy’s For Men 

Lincoln Miller 8 Paine 

Omaha .Krugs Men A Boys Shops 

Omaha Tully’s For Men 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Bismarck Shark’s Clothiers 

Jamestown . . .Soliens Men’s Store 
Mmol Shark’s Clothiers 

OHIO 

Akron Koch’s 

Ashtabula Globe-Bell, Inc. 

Canton Drukenbrpd Tailors 

Canton The Harvard 

Canton Mr. Ted Men's Wear 

Cirtcinnafi Poguf's 

Cleveland Jelinek's 

Cleveland ..Bruce Morris Men’s Wear 
Cleveland Hts. . .Diamond's Severance 

Columbus Dunhili's 

Cuyahoga Falls ..Mauro’s Men’s Shop 

Dayton Elder Beerman 

Dover Kanner’s 

Elyria Louis Cohn Men’s Wear 

Fairview Park Fairview Men’s Shop 

Fairvlew Park ..Shuttler's Men’s Wear 

Findlay Warren Belli Clothing Co. 

Findlay Findlay Toggery 

fostoria Peter Clothing 

Fremont Lytle’s 

Lakewood Warren Men's Wear 

Lima The Souire Shop 

Lorain Louis Cohn Men’s Wear 

Mansfield Komito's 

Mansfield Lenimeier's 

Massillon Kanner's 

Middletown . .worthmore Clothes Shop 

Newark Mitcheii-Hermann 

Niles Carlisle-AHen Co. 

North Olmsted Allyn’s Men’s Wear 

North Olmsted. .Shuttler’s Men’s Wear 

Rocky River Ford's Men's Shop 

Shaker Hts Man’s World, Inc. 

Springfield The Harvard 

Steubenville Myer A Stone 

Stow The Sport Shop 

Toledo .ion Store 

University Hts Skall’s 

Vermilion . , . .Louis Cohn Men's Wear 

Warren The Gentry Co. 

Washington C.H. .Nichols Men’s Wear 

Willowick Windsor Men’s Shop 

Wooster Nick Amster’s 

Youngstown . .Hartiell’s-Rose A Sons 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Huron Hedblom the Clothier 

WISCONSIN 

Appleton W. A. Close Inc. 

Beloil George Bros. 

Eau Claire . . . .Muldoon’s Men’s Wear 

Eikhorn Dailey's Clothing Store 

Janesville W, G. BulliS 

Kenosha Crystal's Men’s Shop 

Madison Oiion’s Men's Wear 

Milwaukee Schmitt-Orlow-Stumpis 

Oconomowoc The Country Squire 

Oshkosh Oregon Clothing House 

Racine George A Lester’s 

Wausau Palace Clofhiers 

WYOMING 

Sheridan Shadoan's Men’s Store 


A JAYMAR- SLACK. 

made by people who care for people... who care* 
Jaymar-Ruby. Inc., Michigan City. Indiana 46360 


SHOPWALK 

Del Hampton makes golf cluba behind 
a beasity parlor, and the reaults show it 

T he golf pro who once worked wjjb his 
lathe, lile and sandpaper in a dusty 
room at the back of the caddie house fash- 
ioning clubs for rich patrons is a thing of 
the past. But in a liny shop that he shares 
with his wife, a beauty operator, in East 
Providence. R.I. Darrell Hampton preserves 
the golf craftsman's ancient tradition. With 
the help of his two brotlicrs-in-law and his 
21-year-old son, Bobby, and on machinery 
that he cither patched together or made for 
himself, Del Hampton turns out largely 
handcrafted golf clubs that have achieved 
a high reputation for excellence. 

They come in two grades. The first, called 
the Hampton Sure Shot, is turned out at 
the rate of about 20 sets a day and costs 
SI 7,50 apiece for the woods and SI02 a set 
for the irons. The custom clubs, which Del 
calls Hampton Hallmarks, arc turned out at 
a much slower rate. These clubs arc tailored 
to the most minute demands of swing, 
weight, length, loft, grip and whatnot, and 
cost S27.50 each for the woods and SI54 a 
set for the irons. There are about 500 sets of 
Hallmarks now in use. 

If news of Hampton's clubs hasn’t spread 
across the land, it is largely because he re- 
fuses to advertise and relies entirely on 
word of mouth to promote his sales. Most 
of his business comes from local pros, but 
Hampton won't turn away any private cus- 
tomer lucky enough to spot the sign “Hamp- 
ton's Golf Service'* at the back of his w ife’s 
beauty parlor. 

Hampton is a raw-boned Oklahoman 
and cx-Navy man who became a Rhode 
Islander by marrying one, and got into the 
golf-club business by chance. A former 
auto repairman, he says, “I used to play 
golf a lot, and I'd work on my own clubs. 

I picked up a little knowledge as a caddie 
at the Oklahoma City Golf and Country 
Club. Then I began doing repairs for friends 
and, well, what with one thing and another, 

I went otT on my own.” 

In the beginning, seven years ago. Del 
did nothing except repairs, but he always 
had it in mind to try some clubs of his own 
design. His first efforts were a disaster, but 
subsequent tries were far better. Del sought 
advice from any and all sources, and pros 
in the area were particularly helpful. 

“Every club I make I learn something," 
he says, “and that’s what makes the work 
interesting. The hard part is to maintain 
the continuity of shape. No two clubs can 
be exactly alike, no matter what anyone 
claims, but 1 try to keep a close watch over 
each one. We have a lot of rejects, because 
if a club doesn’t suit me the name doesn’t 
go on it. I throw them in a pile and turn 
them into driving-range clubs." 

— John Hanlon 



The great teams go with the Tiger 


In 1967, even more of the 
world's great racing teams 
have chosen to ride with the 
Tiger Team. Why? Because of 
Humble's unique combination. 
The Tiger — special High-energy 
racing fuels, and the Humble 
engineers who blend the winning 


fuel formulas and supply the 
high-quality lubricants. They've 
teamed up to help win more 
major U. S. Auto Club Champion- 
ship Races for Humble in the 
past few years than all the other 
petroleum companies combined. 

There's another Tiger Team, 


too. The one at your Enco service 
station. It's the Tiger in High- 
energy Enco Extra and your 
Enco dealer — a Tiger for service 
and safety. So, next time you 
need gasoline, go with the Tiger 
Team. Fill up with Enco Extra 
and Put a Tiger in Your Tank®! 



Enc^HUMBLE 


OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
AMERICA’S LEADING ENERGY COMPANY 
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The high 

dual fraction ji^Jre bu'lff^^lg-^iTireSpecialisfi 

Crab 'em! At your Gene 
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, field! 


SCORECARD 


AFTER THE BELL 

Last week at Madison Square Garden 
Dick Tiger retained his light-heavyweight 
title by defeating Jos6 Torres in a fight 
that was as good as It was close. It should 
have been a proud moment in boxing, 
which needs ail of those it can get. But it 
was loused up. A bottle was thrown 
from the balcony and shattered in the 
ring. More bottles, beer cans, parts of 
seats followed. At least 11 spectators 
were treated for lacerations. 

Two of New York's three newspapers 
called it a riot, which sells papers. If only 
one bottle, instead of two dozen, had 
been thrown it would have been an in- 
tolerable violation of public safety, but 
that doesn't make it a riot. However, 
more preposterous things were written. 
The New York Post said in an editorial 
that the "riot” was “incited by the bestial 
and bloody spectacle that boxing is. 
Fight crowds are notoriously ugly in tem- 
per because fights are ugly. . . . The way 
to prevent riots is to ban boxing. . . .” 

As a matter of fact, the fight was near- 
ly bloodless, fight crowds are traditional- 
ly among the most mannerly in sport — 
you can more readily find ugliness at high 
school basketball games — and by the 
Posi'% beautiful logic, you have to con- 
clude that, say, the way to prevent crime 
in the subways is to shut them down. 

The assumption is that some Puerto 
Ricans threw the bottles because they 
didn’t like the decision. This would make 
more sense if the bottles had come right 
after the decision was announced, which 
they didn't. In fact, a photographer sta- 
tioned in the balcony says the first bot- 
tles were thrown ai Torres. If so, there 
goes the modish theory of the man from 
the Times that what happened was an 
act of social protest by the have-nots 
against the haves, There is more reason 
to believe the bottles were thrown for no 
reason, but out of wantonness, some- 
thing which nowadays is not endemic to 
New York or to boxing shows. In this 
case, the way you stop it is by impressing 
upon these people that you don't throw 


bottles and get away with it — which is 
well beyond the incompetent Garden 
specials. Of course, nobody was arrested, 
As Harry Markson, the Garden’s di- 
rector of boxing, said, rather ruefully, 
“Obviously times have changed, and so 
have people, their temperament and at- 
titudes. The methods used successfully 
in the past are no longer effective. Per- 
haps it’s time to explore new techniques 
and safeguards," As we have previously 
stated (SI, Feb. 6), if the Garden sp)e- 
cials can’t handle a few drunks and bad 
actors - and this was the third such in- 
cident in the past two years — city cops 
who can should be brought in. Present 
regulations ostensibly prohibit their use: 
if this is the case, the laws should be re- 
examined. Boxing has too many virtues 
to have its fate decided by boozed-up 
characters, editorial writers and over- 
weight specials. 

FINISH LINE 

There is no official world record for the 
women's mile run, because until recent 
years nice women didn’t run the mile. 
Men thought it didn't suit them. We 
don't have to tell you that these days 
women are paying less and less attention 
to what men think is good for them. For 
example, just last week Miss Anne Smith, 
a 25-year-old London schoolteacher, ran 
the mile in 4:39.2, for an unofficial 
world’s record. She was greeted at the 
finish by Margaret Barker, one of her 
eighth-grade pupils. “Miss Smith," Mar- 
garet said, “why did you give me only 
‘good’ in conduct this week?" Well, in 
a sense, it served Miss Smith right. 

BUT NOT BEDFELLOWS 

The closest thing yet to open tennis will 
take place in Cincinnati July 3-9, when 
the city’s first professional tournament 
is held at the same time as, and on ad- 
joining courts with, the venerable Tri- 
State, the oldest continuous tournament 
on the circuit. Now in its 68th year, the 
Tri-State has been won by Francis X. 
Shields, Bobby Riggs and Tony Trabcrt, 


but, because its dates usually conflict 
with Wimbledon, the old Tri-State ain’t 
what it used to be. Before the jet age. it 
could still get name players, but now 
just about all the names take off for 
London. Indeed, if it weren't for the 
pros, the Tri-State might have gone out 
of business this year. 

The tournament sponsors point out 
that the new format should not he con- 
sidered an “initial salvo” for opxn ten- 
nis. On the other hand, they also point 
out that the combined tournaments 
“can be easily made into an op>en tennis 
loumameni should open tennis become 
a reality.” In the meantime, the ama- 
teurs and professionals will be housed 
separately. And equally, we trust. 

BEAR UP 

We know you know all about sending 
flowers by wire, but would you believe 
sending a bear by cable? 

Last week the sheriff’s office in a sub- 
urb of Albuquerque got reports that “a 
guy in a brown jacket'’ was trying to 
break into parked cars. Before the depu- 
ties got around to checking it out, Roger 
Thompson, a junior high school science 
teacher, had mounted a horse and las- 
soed the malefactor, who turned out to 
be this young bear. 

The bear spent 36 hours in the Al- 
buquerque zoo before state game offi- 
cials dreamed up a good release site in 
the nearby Sandia Mountains. To save 



everyone a long, rugged truck trip, Rob- 
ert J. Nordhaus of the Sandia Peak ski 
area offered the use of his 2.7-mile aerial 
tramway. The bear’s cage was slung un- 
der a tramcar full of newsmen and car- 
ried halfway up the mountainside to a 
eonttnued 


SCORECARD continued 



wild canyon. The cage was then lowered 
some 30 feet to the ground, opened, and 
the bear lit out. “I’ve never seen a bear 
go so fast,” says our Albuquerque cor- 
respondent, who was along for the ride. 
"I don't know what he was thinking, but 
It might have been. ‘Albuquerque’s a 
nice place to visit, but 1 wouldn’t want 
to live there.’ ” 

aoUNCV NUMBER 

Music, Carlyle said, is the speech of an- 
gels. If such be the case, the angels spoke 
volumes in Middletown, Ohio earlier 
this month, when Ed Kovach sat down 
at the piano. What they said is some- 
thing else. Kovach's selection was Left 
Hand and Basketball, “an original mod- 
ern contemporary musical work,” by 
William E. Svarda. musical director of 
Middletown’s Fenwick High School. 
Mind you. Left Hand and Basketball 
isn’t any ordinary original modem con- 
temporary musical work. It opens with 
Kovach, who is 6' 5*" and played center 
on the Fenwick High basketball team, 
walking onstage dribbling a basketball 
with his right hand. Then he goes over 
to the piano, bows, takes his scat and 
starts to play with his left hand, never 
once interrupting the dribble. The idea 
is that the bouncing basketball sets the 
beat, while Kovach rather frantically 
plays both the bass notesand themelody. 
“He's got a tremendous reach,” says 
Svarda. 

Kovach performed the piece twice. 
The first night he blew the palming of 
the ball, which is supposed to be the 
surprise ending, hut few noticed it be- 
cause the audience didn't know what 
was coming. The second night Kovach 
did a perfect palm. “The composition 
was well received,” says Svarda. “It 
sounded even better when it was re- 
played on the radio. 1 was a little afraid 
the bounce wouldn’t be heard.’’ 

THE HIGH COST OF HAPPINESS 

Owning a Thoroughbred racehorse is 
keen. NFL franchises arc rather amus- 
ing. loo. But for a real neat plaything 
you can’t beat a race car. It isn’t the 
dough. It’s just that with a horse or a 
team you can’t stand around in ratty 
old coveralls with grease on your nose, 
drinking beer from paper cups, swear- 
ing with the boys and even magnaflux- 
ing a camshaft or two. And who can 
kick the tires on something like Damas- 
cus or Fran Tarkenton? 

continued 
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Play the clubs «ith original NSilson Sirata-Bloc power, 
ft happens to c\ery goffer at feast once in a round. 

^ ou w alk up to the tee and the sight of that heavily trapped 
par five hole would shiver the umbers of a well-seasoned 
professional. 

But you confidently lake out your Wilson Statf Driver, re- 
membering what we’ve said about Sirata-Bloc Power. 

The Strala-Bloc distance secret is all in how the club is 
built— with layers of select maple strips bonded together into 
a single, powerful unit, The result is a club head that's stronger 
than natural wood and absolutely uniform in balance and 
density. 

What’s more, a new, wider face insert has been permanently 
bonded to the tough end grains of the maple strip.s to give 
you a larger prime hitting area. 

Now. keep your head down and your eye on the ball. With 
all the built-in power of your Wilson Staff going for you — 
how could you possibly go wrong? 


Imagine 
wearing an 
air 

conditioner 
in your 
hat 
this 

summer 



Now there's Koolon, a great new 
development that'll keep you cooler 
with your hat on than you've ever 
felt with it off. Cooler for everyday 
wear . . . and for sports, active or 
spectator. 


Koolon replaces the old-fashioned 
hatband. It's made of mesh, 
absorbent and aluminum. When 
moistened, it uses the principle of 
evaporation to keep you much 
cooler — from head to toe — for 
3 to 4 hours. To re-cool, just re-wet. 
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Consider Indy. Gasoline Alley is full 
of rich guys having the tax-write-off 
time of their lives. One of them, in a 
rare hurst of candor after his car quali- 
fied Well up the line la.st week, told how 
it works. Remember you read it here. 

’it takes a conservative 5140.400 to 
put a car in the race," said Owner X. 
"It goes like this. Vou buy a chassis for 

520.000 minimum. That's one. But you 
need a backup cha.ssis in case your 
driver breaks the first. Further, it takes 

56.000 in special parts and $2,000 in 
labor to ready each one. 

"F.ngincs cost $22,500 each for Fords 
and about $18,000 for Offenhausers. 
You need a minimum of two. Most 
owners have several. Costs you roughly 
$4,000 each time you overhaul one and 
replace all moving parts. You do this 
several times before race day. You pay 
two full-time mechanics $1,200 each 
for May. You room and board them 
and you got another $5,000 tied up in 
mi-scellaneou-s .stuff." 

Such basics as tires, sparkplugs, 
brakes, fuel cells, shock absorbers and 
batteries come free from suppliers. But, 
said Owner X. you also have to hire a 
driver. Costs a $6,000 retainer, more 
for the best. And you've got to shell out 

52.000 to enter the race. 

"Suppose you win." said X. "First 
place last year got $156,297. You have 
to split it. Winning mechanic always 
gets 10^. Winning driver at least 40'”|, 
the top ones half. That leaves the owner 
with half, which doesn’t cover his costs. 
What you get is a nice silver trophy, a 
nice worn-out racer and a nice tax loss, 
which you can spread around your oth- 
er corporations." 

NO FISH STORY 

The fishing records on the Thurso River 
in Scotland go back 100 years and are 
undoubtedly the most detailed of any in 
Great Britain. Fvery beat fished is listed 
day by day, and the information includes 
the weather, water level and temperature, 
length, weight and number of salmon 
caught and the names of the fortunate 
fishermen. Notably excepted are the 
names of the successful flies. As Robin 
Sinclair, the laird of Thurso Castle, ex- 
plains; "It's the angler who gets caught 
by the fly. not the fish." 

This is by way of introducing the 
week's cautionary tale. Three years ago 
an ad appearing in the Lubbock (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal and 23 other papers 


extolled ' 'a remarkable European talking 
lish lure," which "at this very moment is 
being used by over 380.000 amateur and 
professional fishermen in 25 different 
countries." The lure, the ad went on to 
relate, has a "built-in fish attracting 
transmitter that broadcasts a steady 
stream of irresistible underwater mes- 
sages that talk, coax and command a 
fish into snapping at your hook. Yes, 
actually excite and stimulate five differ- 
ent fish senses all at the same time and 
force each and every •hungr>’<razed' fish 
from up to 2.000 feet away to come dart- 
ing straight for your line,” 

Predictably, fishermen fell for the lure 
— which came in three sizes — hook, line 
and sinker. Alas, for their SJ.98. 
S2.49 or S2.98 they got cither nothing 
at all or a worthless gadget that might 
have been talking Greek, for all the fish 
that got the underwater message. 

Two weeks ago a federal grand jury 
indicted the lure's promoter, Monroe 
Caine of Scarsdale, N.Y., on 60 counts 
of mail fraud. But the anglers who took 
his bait aren't the only ones he bam- 
boozled. Caine was previously indicted 
in Detroit on mail-fraud charges in con- 
nection with peddling a "turbojet" thing- 
umajig guaranteed to save motorists 50 
gallons of gas a month. 

VROOM NOW, PAY LATER 

How are you going to beat an institu- 
tion w ith a name like American Fletcher 
National Bank? This summer the bank, 
which is known throughout Indiana as 
Mother Fletcher National, will permit 
some 50,000 of its customers to use 
their bank credit cards to buy tickets to 
automobile races. If this catches on. 
where's it all going to end? At the SIOO 
window, when some horseplayer steps 
up. says. “No. 2 five times." and plunks 
down the old credit card? 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bernard Segger. who participated in 
the second successful ascent of Mount 
McKinley during winter weather condi- 
tions,- “The view from the top is not 
worth the climb," 

• Major Pete Dawkins. 1958 Heisman 

Trophy winner, now teaching social sci- 
ence at West Point: “Sports arc square. 
They’re hard work. Most kids like to 
be aloof, hippy, cynical. One of the mar- 
velous inconsistencies in the youth of 
the 20th century is that college kids just 
like to play games." end 


Blazers are the new casuals that make it exciting to do nothing at all. Styled wild and turned on with color. From 
subtlest tones to craziest pastels. Lazy looking but built to take it . . . like all Bostonian fine-crafted shoes. Blazers 
are cushion soft and so flexible they’re better than barefoot. So smart they'll go anywhere in style. So when you take 
to the hills, or the beach, or the big game, take your walk on the wild side. In new Bostonidll BlaZ6rS, 

Introducing Bostonian Blazers: 

A walk on the wild side. 





BOSTONIAN SIA7ERS. SUN ‘N FUN CASUALS, FROM $1<.9S (SLIGHTLY HICHER IN THt WCST.I WftllC 
FOR NAME Of NEAREST BOSTONIAN BLA7ER DEALER. BOSTONIAN SHOES. WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS 







Of the 332 brands of beer 
brewed in America, 
only Budweiser 
is Beechwood Aged.^ 






^ That's why, when 
■< the chips are down, 

^ no other beer stacks 

up with Budweiser 
for taste and 
drinkabilitv. 



All sun Glasses 
are alike 



\o«*ll kn<iH lli<* itistaritiy. lives f<*el refreshed, slay eoniforlahle all day lon^. 

I'he w(»rld is clear, cool. sliar]>. \ ision is protected from harmful invisible ravs, 
loo. KaV'Ban lenses <levelo|)ed for lh<‘ Air Force ar«‘ sci<‘ntifically correct lilters made to 
j>rofessional o|>lical stamlards. Kav-Ban frames arc fashion favorites. From 
at bett<'r stores and optical odices. (Also available in prescription.) 

Baiisch & l.omb. Ko<-licstcr, N.Y. 14602 

BAUSCH & LOMB ^ 



Airport-to-airport service 
is all passengers expect 
from 35 U.S. airlines. 



f}Y]ng Tiger customers are airfreight shippers and con- 
signees— not passengers. Airfreight can't take taxis or 
limousines to and from the airport. So Tigers provide 
radio-dispatched pick-up service at the shipper's dock 
when his cargo is ready to go. And a fleet of trucks 
meets every flight to speed delivery of the shipments 
direct to the consignees. To give this door-to-door 


service, Tigers use a nationwide network of trucks that 
pick up and deliver in 9,278 cities — even remote com- 
munities without airports. The result? Shippers can get 
one carrier responsibility and single documentation 
from origin to destination. Next time you have an air- 
freight shipment to make, make a phone call to Flying 
Tigers— and get a complete airfreight service. 


It pays to do business with THE AIRFREIGHT SPECIALIST- 

(^1 FL YING TIGER UM E 



WOKLD HtAOQUARTtRS: INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, lOS ANGELES, CALlfORNIA 
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Talktoai^body 
ai^ywhere in the woiid 
for 30 minutes. 


For29c. 


CltMieral Eloetric makes it possi- 
ble. Iforo’.s how: Huy a OE tape 
fpconlor* during: May or Juno, 
aii<l you'll get free 2 reels of 
lape, 2 mailing cartons, and 24 
address labels. Thai will get you 
started on llie greatest iilea yet 
in lellei'writing; sending a tape 
of your very own self I 

fr.s easy. It’s fast. Just sit 
back and talk. Each reel of ta])G 
will reconl half an hour of the 
one-and-only you. And yon can 


mail yourself anywhere in the 
world for 21)c‘ or less! To grand- 
ma. To relatives in the .service or 
at school. To anyone. 

So go to your GE dealer, 
lie’ll demonslralo the wide va- 
riety of Genornl Electric tape 
recorders... from the 2-specd 
capstan model for $29.99 to the 
more sophisticat- 
e*l versions 
Tin'll you 
just send 



the purchase regi.stration card 
with the coupon your dealer Avill 
give you (or send tills ad witli 
the card if your ilealor is out of 
cou])(>ns), ainl your free gift will 
soon b(' on its wav. 

Rigid now’s the gift-giving 
season. Graduation, weddings, 
Father’s Day and birthdays. 
And iiotiiing could be more wel- 
come than a GE tajic recorder. 
It ’s got a way of keejiing out-of- 
toucli friends in close touch. 

GENERAL^ ELECTRIC 

Tape Products HiisiiU'ss Sectiiui 
Utica. Xcw York 


"It’s not German. 

How good 
could it be?” 


No onewho has ever been on a 
F rench railroad, flown in a Caravelle 
jet or sailed on a French ocean 
liner would talk like that. 

Yet there are people around 
who think France is practically a 
nation of chefs and painters. 

Even if that were true, con- 
sider: What makes a great chef 
great? Or a painter, for that matter? 

The answer, obviously, is a 
frightening, almost inhuman fin- 
ickiness. 

Now is it reasonable to assume 
these same people who worship 
meticulousness in all other things, 
would suddenly not care how they 
put a car together? 

Renault is the world’s seventh 
largest car- maker. 

We sell more Renaults in Swe- 
den than Sweden sells Volvos in 
France. (About 7,700 to 1,000 in ’66) 

We sell more Renaults in Ger- 
many than Germany sells Volks- 
wagens in France. (About 55,000 to 
10,000 in ’66) 

The Renault 10 is very far 
from being a piece of French pastry. 

It has a five main-bearing en- 
gine that can do over 80 all day long 


without whimpering. 

It gives an honest 35 miles to 
the gallon. 

It has a sealed, liquid cooling 
system that will not boil or freeze. 

It has disc brakes and inde- 
pendent suspension on all four 
wheels. 

It also has some things that 
aren’t absolutely necessary for 
sheer transportation: Four doors in- 
stead of two. Ridiculously (by some 
standards) plump seats. A little 
more leg room. 


Without these little conces- 
sions to creature comforts, a car, to 
us, simply isn’t civilized. It is the way 
we do things in France. 

Understand. Some very fine 
cars have and still do come out of 
Germany. 

We just hate to think anyone 
wouldn't at least test drive the 
Renault 10 just because it’s French. 

Be assured that we take our 
cars every bit as 
seriously as w'e 
take our souffles. 




$1647 East and Gulf Coast P.O.E. Slightly higher on West Coast. Whitewalls, AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION optional 
For nearestdealeror information on ovei'scas delivery, write Renault, Inc., Box 6, 750 Third Ave., NYC 10017 
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TOMMIE IN A BREEZE 


San Jose State's easygoing Tommie Smith (opposite) cracked the classic mold and won his heralded due! with 
teammate Lee Evans. He broke two world records and gave promise of more to come by GARY RONBERG 



Coming off first turn into tha backstretch, Evans, who started three yards ahead of Smith in an outside lane, has increased lead by three yards. 



Rounding into homestretch, relaxed Smith Is now ahead of the struggling Evans on way to breaking strings at 400-meter and 440-yard marks. 
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U ntil last week track coaches pretty 
much agreed there w as a classic w ay 
to equal or break the world 440*>ard- 
dash record. Somebody terribly fast, like 
Adolph Plummer or Otis Davis or Mike 
Larrabee. would blast out of the starl- 
ing blocks and into the turn. He would 
continue to accelerate until he hit the 
backstretch, w here, lengthening his stride 
and coasting just a bit. he would con- 
centrate on rhythm and form and. most 
important, would conserve precious 
strength for the last 100 yards. At the 
far turn he would open up again and 
drive to the finish, where he would break 
the string w ith one final desperate lunge, 
utterly spent, his legs like rubber and 
his lungs lighting for air. 

Runners who followed this script had 
come to dread that last 100 yards be- 
cause of the physical beating they look, 
and coaches had grown used to running 
out on the track to catch their collapsing 
athletes before they crashed to the cin- 
ders. Then. Saturday afternoon in San 
Jose. Calif., along came Tommie Smith 
(SI. May 22). the very picture of tran- 
quillity as he breezed through two 
strings, one set at 400 meters, the other 
at 440 yards, and all theories about the 
classic quarter mile suddenly had to be 
revised. 

Smith not only seemed to be picking 
up speed as he finished, but in the priK- 
ess he was setting two world marks- 
44.5 in the 400 and 44.8 in the 440. He 
beat his teammate and close friend, Lee 
Hvans. who bimseJf missed Plummer's 
world 440 record by only .4 of a second, 
by five yards that were rapidly approach- 
ing six. Shortly afterward he assured ev- 
eryone that his own new records would 
not last for long. 

"1 still had something left." Smith 
sjiiti. 'My start was bad and 1 didn't 
have a good first half. The next time I'll 
run a faster 220 in the beginning and my 
time might be better." 

Smith ai the moivcni hokis world 
records in the 220-yard dash over the 
straightaway (I9.5)and the curse (20.0). 
so there is reason to believe that he can 
do better than 21.7 over the first half 
the next time he goes after the quarter 
mile. Certainly his coach. Bud Winter, 
can sec nothing to hold him back. “All 

roiiiinunl 



TOMMIE SMITH ronUnurd 


I can say is that he‘s even more amazing 
than I thought, if that's possible,” said 
Winter, shaking his head. “I wouldn't 
be surprised if he runs a 42-plus or 43 
whenever he sets his mind to it, In fact. 
I'll be most surprised if he doesn't.” 

But Winter, who is losing Smith, a 
senior at San Jose State (he will have 
bvans back next year), was quick to em- 
phasize the effect Evans’ presence had 
in the assault on the record. Evans led 
throughout the first 300 yards, and even 
when Smith drew abreast of him in the 
far turn he was confident of winning. "I 
thought to myself, here comes Tommie," 
Evans said, “but it really didn’t get to 
me. I was strong and I wasn't tired. 
Then he passed me and I just couldn't 
keep up.” 

"1 always run a whole lot better when 
I’m behind,” said Smith. “But today I 
ran a whole lot better because Lee was 
the man in front of me. I know him so 
well, you see — his personality, his de- 
termination — that 1 knew the only way 
1 could win would be with something 
extra.” 

“Lee would have won against any- 
body else," said Winter. “It's just that 
he ran against somebody who may be 
supterhuman.” 

Ever since Evans transferred to San 
Jose hoping to shoot for relay marks as 
Smith’s running partner, it had seemed 
clear that the two would have to race 
against each other someday, somewhere 
at 440 yard.s. Three limes they had met 
—but at 220. Smith won a close first 
match, Evans the second in a near dead 


heat but Smith won the third in 20.8 to 
Evans’ 20.9. Three weeks ago Winter 
called each separately into his office and 
told them that he was pairing them off 
at the quarter in the team’s final home 
meet of the season. 

“We kept them apart as long as pos- 
sible,” Winter said. “But with Tommie 
approaching his last race on the San Jose 
track, it .seemed logical they should meet. 
They both agreed and appeared more 
than anxious to go through with it.” 

Evans relished the chance. Determined 
to prove he was superior to Smith at 
440 yards, he grew visibly more ncr- 
\ous as the days passed. On Kriday he 
said he was as ready as he could be. “I 
haven't lost a 440 since I was a junior 
in high school,” he said, “and I'll nev- 
er forget it. I'm always sick after a quar- 
ter, but 1 threw up that time because I 
had lost. Tomorrow you’ll see pain writ- 
ten across the faces of Tommie and me, 
but mine will be a lot worse. The race 
will be decided in the last 110 yards, 
and those are what I've prepared for. I 
know it is going to hurt bad, but when 
it finally comes 1 have to block it out 
of my mind. 1 have to forget that pain 
completely." 

Smith, playing it cool (he wasn't), 
talked instead of how it was just another 
race for him. “My specialty," he said, 
“is the 220. If we were running a 220 I 
would be much more nervous than I am 
now, but what burns me up is all the 
trumped-up animosity they're trying to 
sayexisis between Lee and myself. Every- 
body seems to forget that we're good 


HOW SMITH AND EVANS COMPARED 




Smith, whesd rec« Is docked at left, got away slower then Evans, running his first ttO in 
11 seconds to Evans' 10. 7 (right). But Smith covered each of the succeeding lio-yard sections 
in a faster time, recording 10.7 to Evans' 10.6 at 220. 11.6 to 17.3 and 11.3 to 11 . s at the end. 


friends, that 1 take him home after prac- 
tice most every night and that I watch 
TV at his house with him and his family. 
You don't do things like that with some- 
body you dislike. They’ve blown this 
duel all out of proportion. Lee and I both 
agree on that,” 

The two also shared a contempt for 
Plummer’s existing 440 record (44.9). 
“The record should go, regardless of 
who wins." said Smith. “It should have 
gone last year." "The lime,” said Ev- 
ans, “Just doesn't seem worthy of a 
world record.” 

Smith, following a regular routine, 
turned in a spectacular 33.5 for 350 
yards on Wednesday, followed that with 
a 35.7, then took Thursday and Friday 
olT. Evans, working hard on speed and 
endurance, took only Friday off. Smith 
drove Evans home Friday in his yellow 
1966 Chevrolet and later returned to the 
track and parked his car along the seven- 
fooi-high fence topped by barbed wire. 
For a long moment he gazed through 
the fence, until Meet Director Tracy 
Walters, who was putting the final 
touches on the track, called to him to 
come in. Not even slopping to see if the 
gate was unlocked. Smith climbed the 
fence, picked his way over the barbed 
wire and jumped inside, while Walters 
shuddered at the thought of what might 
have happened. 

“It’s funny,” said Smith, “but that’s 
kind of typical. I'm just having difficulty 
concentrating on anything but the race. 
Nothing after it means anything. I com- 
pletely forgot an ROTC class on Thurs- 
day. and I've never done that before. 
I'll just be glad when it’s over." 

The day of the race was bright and 
sunny. The wind hardly rustled a leaf. 
“Somebody is for us,” said Winter, mo- 
ments before the race began. “Never in 
20 years at San Jose have 1 seen the wind 
so still at this lime of the day. It’s two 
miles an hour down the backstretch. No 
need to pull up the windbreaker along 
the fence.” 

The crowd of more than 4,000 — larg- 
est ever to watch a meet at San Jose State 
—had come to see the record broken, 
and it warmly applauded the runners as 
they were introduced. They included Bob 
Talmadgc and Ken Shackelford, also of 
San Jose Slate, who last w'cek teamed 
with Smith and Evans to break the world 
record in the 880 relay and the American 
record in the mile relay, and Dale Martin. 

Smith showed none of the nervousness 
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of tilt* previous duy, wav iiig at the crowd 
at his introduction and even calling to 
a friend in the stands. Evans, on the 
other hand, was deep in concentration. 
He did not smile or look about. His 
hands on his hips, he stared at l lie ground 
until the starter ordered the runners to 
their marks. As Smith crouched in the 
third lane, with Evans in the fourth and 
Shackelford and Talniadge on the in- 
side, the crowd grew silent. The occa- 
.sional snap of a camera shutter .seemed 
almost as startling as the gun report that 
was to follow. 

At the start Evans burst into the lead 
and maintained a solid three- to four- 
yard margin over Smith down the back- 
sircteh. Smith disposed of Shackelford 
coming out of the lirst turn, but after 
1 10 yards trailed Evans by a full .i of a 
second. He narrowed it to .2 at 220 yards 
and .seized command a.s both runners 
sped out of the last turn. His eyes shut 
tightly behind his sunglasses. Smith was 
in complete control to the end. while 
Evans, the pain as evident as he had 
promised, obviously was struggling. 
Shackelford's lime was47.4. Talmadgc's 
48.6 and Martin's 50.2. 

■‘It was a great race," Winter said, 
■‘not because it set a record, but because 
two men with oppo.site approachc.s were 
shooting for a common goal. Lee is an 
J<80-type runner who can drive over a dis- 
tance. Tommie is a 220 man. He runs as 
fast as he can for as long as he can." 

With the two new marks Smith boost- 
ed his number of world records owned 
or shared to eight. When it was over, he 
said, ‘if I had run a 44.8 and Lee had 
run a 44.7 and won. I still would have 
been happy. I was running against the 
clock. Lee. I 'm sure, is disappointed only 
because of his time and. personally. I 
think he deserves part of the record, be- 
cause without him I could not have set it. 

“I must say in all honesty that 1 had no 
idea who was going to win." he added. 
"I wasn't certain at all of coming out 
ahead. But 1 don't think this is the ulti- 
mate for either of us. For me. personally, 
the star I've been reaching for is the 
Olympics- and that seems a little closer 
now. As far as the goals, though. I hope 
I never run out of them." 

Soon the only goals to surpass may he 
Tommie Smith's own records. eno 


Sli// not foutiing. Evins and Smith wrap arms 
around aach otharas they walkaway from duet. 
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Damascus was a Jumpy coH the day he lost the Kentucky Derby, but he was mild as a little lamb before the 
Preakness. Credit his patient trainer— and a gray lead pony who almost lost his head by WHITNEY TOWER 


WITH AN ASSIST FROM PAL DUFFY 


I I was !{■? when they dished out tlie 
Maryland crab cakes at Pinilico 
on the yZnd Preakness Day last week. 
The tension index, however, rose well 
above that, as the 10 horses were being 
saddled for the mile-and-thrce-sixlecnlhs 
classic worth SI94,000 — the richest purse 
ever for any of the Triple Crown races. 
It was not only because five of the 10 
(including one entry) were actually go- 
ing off at odds of 9 to 2 or less. There 


was a certain nostalgia connected with 
the whole show on the dazzlingly clear 
afternoon, and many of the 3S.371 spec- 
tators seemed to sense it and to appre- 
ciate being part of it. 

”1 want losee the horse win, of 
course.” said one veteran Maryland ob- 
server. “But it's the sight of those won- 
derful, familiar colors that does some- 
thing to me.” The colors were the white 
w ith red dots of Belair Stud, once worn 


by jockeys astride the horses of the Wil- 
liam Woodward family. The magnifi- 
cent Belair estate with its 2.5(X) acres and 
mansion built in 1746 — long since sold 
for development — was the Woodward 
home, only 20 miles from Pimlico. Bel- 
air also had been the home of many 
great horses. From the mansion had 
come the orders of William Woodward 
.Sr. to run Ctallaiu Fox and Omaha in 
the Preakness on the way to their Triple 
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CrtTwn victories. Twelve years ago Bel- 
air. then in the hands of handsome and 
popular Bill VS'ood\sard Jr., sent Nashua 
to the Preakness to make amends for his 
defeat by Swaps in the Kcniucky Derby. 
Swaps was not in the field for that 1955 
Preakness, but Nashua set a track record 
of \ :54H, beating Mrs. Marion duPtint 
Scott’s Saratoga by one length. It was a 
happy day for Bclair, and the Wood- 
\\ards. and few l>elicved that it would be 
12 years before the scene would be du- 
plicated. But then came the tragic inci- 
dent that cost Bill Woodward his life; 
dispersal of the racing stable and the 
Bclair property quickly followed. 

The red-and-whitc silks reappeared 
a few years ago, in the name of Bill’s 
sister. Mrs. Thomas Bancroft, and last 
Saturday they thundered back into prom- 


//) Ihe saddling area before the race, a calm 
Damascus nuzzles his friend Duffy and relaxes. 

inence in Maryland in such style that 
even the day’s losers had to admire it. 
With Bill Shoemaker wrapped in the 
colors made famous by harl Sande and 
Eddie Arcaro. Damascus w on the Preak- 
ness. coming from ncxt-to-last place to 
win comfortably by two and a quar- 
ter lengths oser In Reality, who was 
another four lengths to the good of 
Kentucky Derby Winner Proud Clarion. 
Damascus, who had finished third to 
Proud Clarion and Barbs Delight at 
Churchill Downs, licked off the dis- 
tance in 1;55M, making this the second 
fastest Preakness. only three-fifths of a 
second off Nashua's 12-year-old record. 
It was the fourth lime the red and white 
had made it to the Preakness winner's 
circle, and it was certainly one of the 
most satisfying classic victories ever. 

Long before Damascus and Shoemak- 
er came pounding down Pimlico’s hard 
stretch, however, there was a good deal 
of speculation about this Preakness 
particularly about how its various con- 
testants would elect to run. Much of the 
guesswork was carried on by newsmen, 
horsemen and racing ollicials. not by 
the Preakness trainers themselves. Win- 
ning Derby Trainer Loyd (Boo) Gentry, 
for example, was silting in bed in New 
York’s Doctors Hospital, being treated 
for hepatitis between phone calls to his 
assistant, Jim Mahoney , at Pimlico. Eddie 
Neloy decided (wisely, it turned out) 
that his presence in Baltimore would do 
little to increase the chances of Wheat- 
ley Stable's Great Power. 

And then, of course, there was f-rank 
Whiteley. the trainer of Damascus, who 
seems to treat every racing crowd as if it 
had the bubonic plague. Whiteley kept 
Damascus at Laurel, never worked him 
at Pimlico and did not bring him to the 
scene of combat until 9 o'clock on race- 
day morning. But when Damascus and 
Whiteley did appear — they were, typi- 
cally. the last of the 10 starters to arrive 
in the attractive infield saddling ring- - 
something new had been added. "You 
know- how this colt was rank and ner- 
vous in l.ouisville," Whiteley explained. 
"1 don’t know what caused it. but today 
1 decided that I'd bring along a lead 
pony for the first lime in Damascus* 
career. I thought it might help him." 
Apparently it did. for in the crowded 


ring Damascus stood quietly, nuzzling 
a gray pony as though he had found his 
only friend in the world. He did not 
break out, he neither flinched nor kicked, 
and he looked superb. Most important, 
this striking son of Sword Dancer looked 
ready to run the race of his life. 

In this country trainers customarily 
send horses to the post with lead ponies. 
Whiteley had even shattered tradition 
in Paris two years ago when he re- 
quested permission to send Tom Rolfc 
onto the Longchamp turf with a pony. 
But he had insisted, up to the Preakness, 
that Damascus needed no special com- 
panion to quiet him. Frank acquired the 
gray pony tw o monthsago w hen a Laurel- 
based horseman was leaving for Ken- 
tucky and found he had no roont to 
take along his 8-year-old gray hack, 
named DulTy. Whiteley bought Dufl'y 
and rides him daily with each set of his 
horses in training. Damascus and Duffy 
took to each other immediately, and 
each seems to understand what is ex- 
pected of him. Last week, however. Duffy 
was momentarily carried away by it all. 
On the way to the post of Pimlico it was 
Duffy who tried to run avvay. Damascus 
saved his running for later, 

During Preakness week many other 
trainers felt their horses were just as 
ready as Damascus, despite certain ques- 
tions that bobbed upat press conferences 
and found their way into print. Sunshine 
Calvert made no secret of the fact that 
he was miffed— and rightly so — because 
Pimlico had canceled a prep race eight 
days before the Preakness. He felt that it 
was asking a lot of his Florida Derby 
winner. In Reality, to lake on this field 
after a seven-week absence from compe- 
tition. "But racing is just a big guessing 
game, I suppose." he said 48 hours be- 
fore the race. "1 put a work into my 
colt, and 1 hope it will be enough for 
him. I think my horse is just line. That 
is, I thought so until I read in the papers 
that his ankles were mushy and that he 
won't be in the money. His ankles look 
line to me. and he is going to lUii a 
good race. That I know for sure." 

Proud Clarion's condition was some- 
what questionable. In the days immedi- 
ately preceding the Preakness he ap- 
peared to have lost a little flesh, but, of 
course. Boo Gentry couldn't see this all 
the way from Doctors Hospital and his 
assistant was under orders to do the 
training as instructed — and no talking. 
When Owners Mr. and Mrs. John W. 

eonilnued 
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Olil'FV continued 


Cialbreath showed up for the Preakness 
lunch they were nervous, but still opti- 
mistic. Galbrcath. as always, was also 
realistic. “The way 1 see it.” he said, “is 
that there’s a lot of early speed in the 
race, which is good. If Great Power, 
Barbs Delight and In Reality go out 
there and burn themselves out instead 
of stealing the race, it should mean that 
the winner will be the come-from-behind 
horse with the best finishing kick. That 
should be Proud Clarion or Damascus. 
Believe me. I’m like a lot of other people. 
I’m still not entirely convinced that 
Proud Clarion is the best horse.’’ 

This same spirit swept the crowd at 
Pimlico. Proud Clarion shared third in 
the betting with In Reality, behind 
Damascus and Barbs Delight. As the 
gate flew open. Great Power and Celtic 
•Air (an entry with Damascus) went to 


the front. Bill Hartack was moving up 
with Barbs Delight to run right behind 
them, while In Reality was fifth. Damas- 
cus eighth and Proud Clarion last into 
the clubhouse turn. “That didn't bother 
me at all," said Shoemaker later. “He 
came right back to me after the break, 
and I knew immediately he was more 
relaxed and not in the least rank." 

Bobby Ussery on Proud Clarion was 
equally undisturbed. “I was only two 
lengths back of Shoe." he said, “and 
figured that he had the horse to beat. 
Wc may have been farther back than we 
would have liked, but the chief opposi- 
tion was right there, too. so 1 didn’t do 
too much worrying." 

On the way up the backstrctch Celtic 
.Air opened up two lengths on Great 
Power, but the horse that looked very 
good at this point was Barbs Delight, in 


third place and running easily for Har- 
tack. “He really wanted to run, too," 
said Hartack later to Trainer Hal Steele. 
' 'and he kept wanting to run right up un- 
til Damascus got to him at the quarter 
pole. Then he spit out the bit, and that 
was the race." This confirmed the ex- 
perts’ belief that Barbs Delight could 
hardly have run a better race than he did 
in the Derby and that. Hartack or no 
Hartack. he wasn’t going to improve on 
that performance two weeks later. 

Shoemaker made his move with Da- 
mascus at the half-mile pole, and by the 
lime he was at the head of the stretch he 
had the race won. “At the three-eighths 
pole I knew I had those in front of me 
beat," he said, “and all I had to worry 
about was Proud Clarion, who was still 
behind me." Shoe took Damascus wide, 
outside of four horses, turning for home. 
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Us^er> followed him. going wider slill 
to the middle of the track. On this day 
by contrast with what happened at 
Churchill Downs— it didn’t help him 
much. Earlic Fires had In Reality on the 
move. too. and down the stretch it was 
this team, not Usseryand Proud Clarion, 
that posed the only possible threat to 
the winner. But Damascus had smoth- 
ered his field with one brilliant burst. 
ShiK got into him with the stick through 
the stretch, but it would have taken an- 
other Belair horse like Nashua to make 
it any kind of contest. Behind third- 
place Proud Clarion came cver-in-the- 
moncy Reason to Hail and then Misty 
Cloud, Barbs Delight. .Ask The Fare. Cel- 
tic Air. FavorableTurn and Great Power. 

There could hardly be an excuse for 
anyone. Even Sunshine CaKert was not 
really crying. "If we'd been able to run 


in the race they called off on us wc might 
have been closer.” he said. Then he add- 
ed w’ith characteristic sportsmanship. 
“But who is to say wc would have won 
this even if we had had three or four 
races to get ready for Damascus? The 
winner is a good horse." JiKkcy Usscry 
told John Galbreath that he had no 
alibi, either, but that he had not be- 
lieved he or Damascus would be as far 
back as they were for the early running. 
“When we moved for home I was just 
plain outrun, that's all," he said. 

At the w inner'sehampagne party even 
Frank Whilcley accepted a glass or tw o. 
Mrs. W'illiam Woodward Sr., who hadn't 
seen the Belair red and white win a 
Preakness since Omaha 32 years ago. 
politely declined and asked for a Scotch. 
Her V iclorious daughter. Edith Bancroft, 
was confined by illness to her Long Is- 


land home, but as Mrs. Woodward 
sipped her drink with her son-in-law. 
Tom Bancroft, and another son-in-law 
and daughter. Mr. and Mrs. JohnT. Pratt, 
and assorted friends, she appropriately 
toasted the event. “It is a great day for 
me." she said. "I salute Shoemaker for 
a fine ride, but I can't tell you how much 
credit I give to this wonderful trainer. 
Mr. Whitcley." 

Frank Whitcley had loosened his tic. 
and w hen the second glass of champagne 
was poured he gulped it in a hurry, made 
his apologies and went back to his horse 
at the barn. He broke out into his first 
big smile of the day. “Just like it was 
with Tom Rolfc." he said. “This is what 
We should have done in the Kentucky 
Derby." Most of the people who were 
at Pimlico last Saturday would agree 
with him. end 



Mrs. William Woodward and Tom Bancroft (left) accept trophy from Qovernor Spiro Agnew and congratulations from Pimlico's Herman Cohen. 
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PART 3; THE DODGER STORY 



THEY MAY 
HAVE BEEN 
A HEADACHE 


BUT 

THEY NEVER WERE A BORE 


Maury Wills and Leo Durocher were the two most volatile personalities ever to ruffle 
the placid surface of baseball in Los Angeies. They popped off, got into hassles, stirred 
things up. Eventually, says the Dodger general manager, Wills stirred up too much 

by BUZ2IE BAVASI with JACK OLSEN 
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U nder the heading of that business 
about "you might have been a head- 
ache, but you never were a bore" comes 
Maury Wills. Maury, once the proud 
captain of the Dodgers, has gone to 
Pittsburgh for Gene Michael and Bob 
Bailey, but he is not forgotten, not by a 
long shot. In addition to being a great 
little ballplayer, in addition to drawing 
thousands of people into the ball park 
with his daring base running, Maury 
was also memorable for the problems 
that always seemed to swirl around him. 
Lvcntually one of those mix-ups was his 
undoing with the Dodgers. 

Maurice Morning Wills. What mem- 
ories the name brings up! If ever there 
was a candidate for the title Most Likely 
to Spend a Lifetime in the Minors, it 
was Maurice Morning Wills. Just take 
a look at the raw material. He was only 
about and drenched to the skin he 
weighed maybe 150 pi^unds. and the 
only things in the world he could really 
do well were run and throw. He was an 
average hitter, utterly lacking in power, 
and at shortstop he didn’t cover any 
more ground than the next guy, although 
he did have a very strong arm. So add it 
all up and it looks like a mediocre ca- 
reer in the Pacific Coast League, doesn't 
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it? And yet Maury U'ills. with all his 
ph>sical deficiencies, made it big with 
the Dodgers. He couldn't hit. but he 
could get on base. He wasn’t the fastest 
man on the team, but he could steal 
bases better than anybody else in the 
history of baseball. He didn't cover much 
ground, but when he pegged that hall 
people two blocks away could hear it 
whack into the first baseman's glove. / 
gue.ss when you add it up you'd have to 
say that Maury Wills is much more than 
the sum of his parts. 

But talk about almost losing super- 
stars to other ball clubs! There wasn't a 
day up to Maury’s first full year with 
the Dodgers when anybody in baseball 
couldn’t have had him at a discount. If 
somebody had come up to me and of- 
fered me Sll and a package of potato 
chips for Maury's contract, he’d have 
had a deal. The very year we brought 
him up we had tried to unload him on 
Detroit, but they took a look in spring 
training and sent him back. Before that 
we had tried to palm Maury off on the 
Seattle club in the Pacific Coast League, 
but he was stamped "rejected" and re- 
turned from there, too. So you can im- 
agine how I fell when I began getting 
these phone calls during early 1 959 from 
Spencer Harris, then the general mana- 
ger at Spokane, and Bobby Bragan. 
then the manager. Bobby would call six 
times a day and tell me over again how 
Wills had learned to switch-hit and how 
he was a great team leader, oft’ and on 
the field, and how 1 was absolutely nuts 
if I didn't bring him up right away. 
Spence was almost violent about it. "I 
have never seen a ballplayer mean more 
to a club!" Spence roared at me over the 
telephone one day. "He's the glue, he 
holds it all together! .And a boy who can 
do that in the minor leagues, with the 
types of guys we get here. w hy. imagine 
what he can do for you!" 

Finally it occurred to me that there 
must be some fire under all this smoke. 
There weren't two men in ba.seball who 
had better eyes for talent than Bobby 
Bragan and Spencer Harris, and both 
of them were practically on their hands 
and knees to get me to accept a spray- 
hitting undersized infielder with a long 
record of nothingness. I figured that they 
were losing their marbles, or I was, and 
I gave them Bob Lillis in exchange for 
Wills so that we could find out. Well, 
the newspapers gave me their own an- 


swers pretty quick. One headline read: 
DODGER BIG DEAL SEEMS RIDICULOUS. 

The story said. "Maury VS’ills for Bobby 
Lillis! That's the big deal the Dodger 
brass pulled off in an effort to keep the 
club in the first division. Who are they 
kidding? Maury Wills has been bumping 
around in the minors since 1951. Last 
year with the PCL team he hit only .253 
and couldn't stick with Detroit this 
spring. The player he couldn't beat out 
was Rocky Bridges, himself cast off by 
the Dodgers after performing infrequent- 
ly in a utility capacity. Wills may not 
even break into the starting lineup for 
a spell." 

Stories like that were cheap and easy 
to write, especially since Maury got off 
to a very slow start for somebody who 
was going to make over the record 
bot>ks. He got one hit in his first 1 2 times 
at bat with the Dodgers, and Walter 
.Alston finally benched him. Pee Wee 
Reese came over to me and, in a very un- 
characteristic remark, he said, "Buzzie. 
you've made your first big mistake. You 
should not have brought that kid up. 
He'll never make it." 

Maury got back into the lineup, but 
he was no ball of fire. After a month 
had gone by, another writer took a shot: 
"In 123 at-bats. Wills has hit in Just one 
run. The Dodgers need punch more than 
any other single thing. You don't spell 
punch w-i-L-L-s. . . .** 

But by now Pee VV'cc Reese had seen 
the same mystery ingredients in the boy 
that had made Spence and Bobby so en- 
thusiastic. With Maury still not certain 
of a job and with me still not sold on 
him. Pee Wee took me aside at the Polo 
Grounds and said. "Buzzic. I take back 
everything I said. It may take awhile, 
but this boy has it. I've never been so 
wrong in my life. 'Fhis kid’s got it all the 
way!" 

Well, you can read the rest of the story 
in the record books, in our attendance 
figures during Maury’s stay in Los An- 
geles and in our standing in the league 
from 1959 through last year. By the time 
of our final blowup with Maury, he was 
up to S85.000 a year and worth every 
dime. If we had been able to handle him 
personally, he might still be our short- 
stop today, but Maury was a hard man to 
control and not for the usual reasons. 1 
mean, he wasn’t a boozer or a barroom 
brawler or anything like that. It’s hard 
to explain it; 1 guess the closest you 


could come is to say that .Maury was the 
eye of the hurricane. He could do the 
blandest things and all hell would break 
loose. Maybe you remember last year 
when we were playing a tight game with 
the Giants and Maury turned around to 
hold up two fingers to Tommy Davis in 
left field and the result was a fist fight in 
the dugout. Figure that one out! Nobody 
did anything wrong. .Maury was right in 
giving the two-out signal. How many 
times have you seen the pitcher walk off 
the mound when he gets the second out? 
The greatest players in baseball some- 
times forget an out, and Maury just 
wanted to make sure that in this crucial 
game nobody made any mistakes. He 
was captain of the ball club and. be- 
lieve me. he took the job seriously, and 
he took advantage of every little safety 
margin that he could find, like the two- 
out signal. 

On the other hand, you have to look at 
it from Tommy’s point of view. too. He's 
standing out there in left field, all alone 
in front of 50.000 people, and he's al- 
ready in a lousy mood because he’s hav- 
ing a bad year, hitting .300 but not get- 
ting the R Bis, and now he gets his chance 
in a big game and all of a sudden this 
little shrimp in the infield holds up two 
fingers to tell the world that the jerk in 
left field can't be trusted to keep track 
of the outs. So Tommy gels mad, and 
when Maury says to him in the dugout, 
"How come you didn’t acknowledge my 
signal out there?" Tommy goes for him. 

1 tell you, you’ve got to like both their 
attitudes. I don’t think Maury was out 
of line one bit. but on the other hand 
I’ve got to like the idea of Tommy re- 
senting the fact that anybody has to tell 
him anything. That shows a good ag- 
gressive attitude. 

But maybe when you get right down 
to it. the trouble with Maury was that 
he took everything mu conscientiously: 
maybe he put out a little loo much. You 
can see how he could get that way. I 
mean, look at his history. He's headed 
for a mediocre career as a minor league 
ballplayer, and Bobby Bragan gets hold 
of him and tells him that if he learns how 
to switch-hit he'll have a better chance 
to make good. So while everybody else 
is out for a short beer. Maury is in the 
batting cage learning. Then he gets his 
chance in the major leagues and finds 
out he can steal bases on these big-shot 
pitchers, provided he spends a whole lot 
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of time studying theif motions. While 
the other players arc out at the movies 
Maury is keeping a notebook and study- 
ing opposing pitchers the way scientists 
study bacteria, and pretty soon he’s mas- 
tered another subject. Everything that 
Mauty Wills ever got, he got by working 
his tail off. 

The real trouble came when we made 
him captain of the ball club and he ap- 
proached his new job the same way he 
had approached his other challenges in 
baseball. He jumped into the job of cap- 
tain with both feet, and he set up an at- 
mosphere of tension that soured a lot of 
the boys on him. 

Walter Alston came to me in the 1965 
season and we got to talking about how 
Maury was tough to handle, and we con- 
ceived the idea of making Maury captain 
as a way of smoothing things over. 1 re- 
member exactly what 1 said to Walter. 

I said, ‘7 know Maury’s tough to handle. 
You two don’t think the same way. He’s 
a complex person, full of ideas of his 
own, and you’re not going to change 
him. He’ll go along with what you tell 
him, but he’ll do it begrudgingly. And if 
you criticize him at all, you're wrong 
because he's got to be right. And then 
he’ll sulk and pretend he’s hurt and take 
himself out of the lineup. Now, maybe 
all that will change if you make him cap- 
tain. But don’t give him any authority 
or you’ll have worse trouble!” 


W .iiici and 1 both figured that Maury 
would be captain the way Pee Wee 
Reese had been captain. Pec Wee was 
captain of the Dodgers for 1 00 years, and 
all he ever did was carry the lineup to the 
plate before the game. It was like an hon- 
orary degree. But Maury refused to ac- 
cept the job for what it was. Me felt that 
the captain should take charge of the 
team as soon as the first ball was pitched, 
and we had a hell of a lime convincing 
him otherwise. Once 1 told him that he 
was getting a big head, and what do you 
think he did? He showed up lame for a 
few days and said he couldn’t play. Lord 
knows he wasn't a bad person, but sure- 
ly he must have been one of the most 
sensitive players that ever stepped on a 
baseball held. He'd take himself out of 
that lineup at the drop of a criticism. 
Maury worked to make him-self perfect 
and to make the whole ball club perfect, 
and if you suggested that he had any 


flaws whatsoever, he would go into a 
sulk. But it was hard to stay mad at 
him, because you knew that at the bot- 
tom of it all Maury simply wanted to be 
the best player on the best ball club in 
baseball, and when that’s the motiva- 
tion. what’s to get mad about? 

Maury hadn’t been captain long when 
he came to Walter and announced that 
he had worked up a system of fines for 
mis.sed signals, failure to hustle, careless 
plays, etc. He suggested that Walter 
appoint a players’ committee, composed 
of Koufax, Drysdalc, Wills and anybody 
else Walter cared to name, to meet after 
ball games and levy penalties. Well, 
Walter Alston is the most understanding 
of men, and he knew that Maury was 
only trying to do a conscientious job as 
captain so, against his better judgment, 
Walter consented to the plan. Two days 
later Willie Davis misjudged a fly ball, 
got disgusted with himself and failed to 
hustle after the ball. The committee met 
and levied a fine of SIOO. 

Walter said he would go for SSO but 
not for SIOO. Maury said that Walter had 
agreed to the idea of the committee, 
hadn’t he? .^nd Walter .said that he had 
not agreed to give up his authority over 
the ball club. Walter said that he would 
be glad to accept recommendations from 
Maury’s committee, but he would re- 
serve the right to decide on the final 
action in each case. 

Maury went off on one of his patented 
brooding sessions. He told Walter he 
didn’t want to be captain of the Dodgers 
anymore. He told me the same thing, 
and 1 said. “O.K., Maury, put it in writ- 
ing if that’s the way you feel.” The next 
day Walter found a note on his desk 
saying that Maury was quitting as cap- 
tain and also wouldn’t he able to play 
that day because his leg was hurting. 
Walter said nothing, and the next day 
Maury came into the clubhouse and said 
that his leg was still too bad for him 
to play. Right on the spot. Walter called 
a team meeting, abolished the players’ 
committee by executive decree and told 
Maury he could keep on sulking as long 
as he wanted but there was nothing 
wrong with his leg that hadn't been 
wrong with it before. The next day 
Maury suited up and told Walter he 
wanted his job of captain back. A lesser 
man might have told him off. Walter 
said simply, “As far as I am concerned, 
you never lost it.” 


But letting .Maury stay on as captain 
didn’t solve another problem, which was 
that a lot of our ballplayers just plain 
didn’t hit it off with him. Maybe he w'as 
a little loo intense for their taste. I don’t 
know. Nobody talked out loud about it, 
but there was an atmosphere of tension 
around him. I guess Willie Davis was 
the only one who ever put it into words, 
and that was long after Maury had gone. 
This year at Vero Beach. Willie was all 
upset about some personal problems, 
and when a reporter came up and asked 
him if the ball club was missing Captain 
Wills. Willie let fly. “Losing Maury is no 
big loss.” Willie said. “It might even 
help us. He wasn't a bad guy. but a lot of 
guys on the team didn’t like him. and I 
was one of them. I think he got a little 
too big for his pants. He was always try- 
ing to exert more power than he should 
have. I might be saying these things be- 
cause r don’t like him, but I imagine a 
lot of the other fellows felt the same way. 
It's just that nobody else has said it. He 
knows I didn’t like him. I told him so. 
I'm not knocking him as a ballplayer. 
You've got to give the guy credit. He 
made him.sclf a major-Jeagucr. but as a 
person I couldn’t .sec him.” 

1 was aware that Maury rubbed his 
teammates the wrong way, and I dis- 
cussed this more than once with Walter 
Alston and Waller O'Malley. Finally we 
began to think in terms of a trade. Noth- 
ing definite, mind you. but the idea was 
up in the air. And then we sort of pushed 
the thought out of our minds when 
Sandy Koufax came to me before the 
World Series and told me he might be 
quitting. We figured wc could stand to 
lose our most valuable pitcher and wc 
could stand to lose our team captain, but 
losing them both in one year would be 
too hard on everybody, including the 
fans. Then Maury stepped in and forced 
the issue, and I don’t know to this day 
what got into him. 

You’ll remember that the Dodgers 
went barnstorming to Japan after the 
1966 season, even though a lot of (hem 
didn’t particularly want to go. Wc let 
Koufax. Drysdale and Wes Parker stay 
home, and we persuaded the others to 
make the trip by letting them take their 
wives to Hawaii for a four-day vacation 
at the outset and by guaranteeing them 
S4,000 each for the six-week tour of 
Japan. I didn’t go myself, because in the 
first place who needs an out-of-shape 
ronllnueii 
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genera] manager on a barnstorming trip 
and, second, my wife Evit and I hadn't 
had a vacation in 20 years and f had 
promised her a cruise to the Hawaiian 
Islands and back. 

Evit and I were a day away from sail- 
ing when we learned that Maury had 
gone AVS'OL in Japan. Me was last seen 
muttering something about his leg and 
saying that he had to get to a doctor. 
Well. 1 wasn’t going to let this interrupt 
my vacation, so Evit and 1 sailed from 
Los Angeles. Five days later we get to 
Honolulu and who is there, playing gui- 
tar in a little combo with his old friend 
Don Mo, but Maury Wills. To tell you 
the truth. I avoided him. I didn’t want 
to have my vacation interrupted by 
some silly scene w ith Maury, and anyway 
I Hgured he was seeing a doctor and tak- 
ing care of his leg. But pretty soon I 
found out that Maury hadn't seen a doc- 
tor in Hawaii and. as far as 1 know, he 
didn’t see a dcKtor until a week after he 
came back to the mainland. 

Now, how can all this possibly look 
to the Dodger ball club’? Doesn’t it have 
to look like Maury is challenging us? 
All he had to do was fly home, sec Doc 
Kerlan. our team physician, and every- 
thing’s fine. Nobody is going to raise 
hell with a ballplayer who turns up 
lame and goes to a doctor to be treated, 
even if the player does leave the ball 
club a little abruptly. But Maury goes 
out of his way to take his own sweet 
lime about it. slops off to play guitar 
in a nightclub and finally wanders into 
the dtxitor’s «)flice two weeks after he 
jumps ship. 

1 don’t mind telling you that Waller 
O’Malley was highly annoyed, and 1 
don't mind telling you I was, too. "Buz- 
zie," Walter said on the transpacific 
phone, “it looks to me as though the 
boy's asking for it, and 1 think we'll have 
to give it to him." We talked it over 
again before the winter meetings in Co- 
lumbus. Ohio, and we decided that, as 
much as wc would like to have Maury 
stay with the Dodgers, the breach was 
too wide to be healed. So we made the 
best deal we could make. Pittsburgh 
knew about his bad leg, but they took 
him “as is." It was all out in the open. 

I've seen .Maury' a few times since wc 
traded him. and he has no animosity at 
all. Why should he'? Wc paid him the 
highest salary of any shortstop in his- 
tory, and how could he be mad at any- 


body in Los Angeles for that? I hope 
Maury has a great year with the Pirates 
against everybody but the Dodgers. 


A nd then there's Leo Durocher. News- 
t papermen have gone to great lengths 
to say there's a feud between me and 
Leo. and although I don’t ordinarily get 
all hot and bothered about feud stories 
they're good box office — 1 have to take 
exception to this one. I consider Leo a 
friend, and if he hasn’t taken some of 
the newspaper stuff too seriously I’m 
sure he thinks the same of me. 

To tell you the truth. Leo isn't that 
much older than I am, but he was sort 
of a childhood hero to me, first as a play- 
er and then as manager of the Dodgers 
and then as manager of the Giants. By 
the time I took over the big club Leo 
was out of the picture, but 1 didn't need 
anybody to draw me pictures to show 
what the name Leo Durocher meant. So 
I was amazed one day, after Leo had 
left the Giants, to pick up a Los Angeles 
newspaper and read that Leo had missed 
out on a couple of managing jobs he 
thought he had kxrked up. and that now 
he was convinced he was being black- 
balled. He felt that Fred Haney of the 
Angels and Horace Stoneham of the 
Giants were spreading the word that Leo 
didn't want to manage anymore, and he 
popped off about how unfair this was, 
because he did want to manage, he was 
not independently wealthy, and he need- 
ed a job. 

On top of all that, the baseball pension 
fund was just getting off the ground in 
those days, and it looked like Leo wasn't 
going to get a nickel for all his years of 
service as a manager. Under the rule, a 
former manager who was out of baseball 
got no pension-fund credit for his years 
as manager. If he came back into base- 
ball. as a manager or as a coach, he im- 
mediately got retroactive credit for all 
his years. Inothcr words, if Leo got back 
into basehal) he would automalically be 
in line for about S500 a month in his old 
age. and if he stayed out of baseball he 
would be in line for zip. nothing. 

Wc talked all this over in the front 
office, and wc considered the fact that 
Leo meant a Jot to the Dodger image, 
and wc threw' in the fact that Leo is a fine 
baseball man. When we added every thing 
up, I got on the phone. “Leo," 1 said, 
“in the first place, 1 don't agree with 


you that you’re being blackballed. And 
all this popping off about it is doing you 
no good. I want to see you right away.” 

In Leo'sapartment I said: “Leo, may- 
be you think it's beneath your dignity, 
but we’d like you to come to work for 
the Dodgers as a coach.” 

Now, you don't ordinarily think of 
crusty Leo Durocher as an emotional 
man, but you’d have thought I just of- 
fered him the French Legion of Honor 
or something. The poor guy had been so 
upset over this screwy idea that he was 
being blackballed that the offer of an 
honest job on a major league ball club 
really touched him. He didn't even mull 
it over in his mind. He asked me when 
wc wanted him to start. I said right away. 

I said, “One thing, Leo. Wc won't be 
able to pay you the kind of money you’ve 
been getting.” 

Leo was so touched that he didn't even 
want to negotiate. He said, “You and 
Mr. O'Malley figure out the salary, and 
it'll be good enough for me.” 

After Leo left, I went in to talk things 
over with Mr. O'Malley, and that cheap- 
skate suggested we start Leo at 525,000 
a year, the highest salary ever paid a ma- 
jor league coach. 1 told Walter it would 
bend the budget out of shapw to start 
Leo so high, and Walter said that it 
wouldn't bend the budget at all, because 
Leo would bring in practically as much 
money as we were giving him. 

As usual. Walter’s prediction worked 
out almost to the penny, at least in Leo’s 
first years with the Dodgers. I mean, it 
was one of those deals that benefited 
everybody. In his four years with the 
club. Leo collected well over SIOO.OOO. 
counting World Scries checks, and that's 
a lot of money for a coach. He also got 
reinstated in the base ball pension plan and 
lined up for a nice pension. But. on the 
other hand, Leo really worked. He'd 
come into my office day after day with 
fat checks for season tickets, or for whole 
blocs of World Series tickets, sold to 
all those friends of his. A coach like that 
is money in the bank. And when he’s 
also pulling a full load down on the ball 
licld, you've got a good thing going. 

Of course, Leo being Leo, I had to 
have an absolutely clear-cut understand- 
ing with him about what hi,s job meant 
and what it didn't mean. It didn't mean 
that there was a whisper of a chance 
that he would ever take over the man- 
ager's job from Walter Alston. I even 
conllnufd 
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The engineer. 

A special breed oi man. 


Seek the best — gifted scientists and engineers. Provide the 
right environment, the time to create, and recognize the indi- 
vidual as a vital force. Present the task of designing and produc- 
ing highly sophisticated electronics systems for today's ad- 
vanced technology, and you have a glimpse of the exciting world 
of creative engineering that exists at LTV Electrosystems. 

It's a diverse, growing world. One upon which 
we have built for success and leadership, where the engineer 
occupies a unique position, is understood, encouraged, 
challenged, rewarded, inspired, while enjoying 
the best of two worlds: accomplishment in his work and the 


fun that comes from living in Texas. 

Our primary business is the design and production of 
highly sophisticated, major special-purpose electronic systems 
for air/sea/land and space application by the military services, 
NASA, NATO and the USIA. Through our Greenville 
and Garland (Texas) divisions and our subsidiary. Continental 
Electronics, we offer a complete spectrum of opportunity. 

Become one of the special breed of men at LTV Electro- 
systems. Write today: Mr. B. G. Hickey, Supervisor of Profes- 
sional Placement, P. O. Box 61 18, Dallas, Texas 75222. 

An equal opportunity employer m/f. 
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Sears figures that if you lay out 
$48 for a tire that won’t go flat 
every time you get a nail in it, 
you deserve a tire that won’t go flat 
with a lot of nails in it. 


Sears has a nei<v self-sealing 
tire It's called (he Sileni 
Guard Sealant. 

You could drive it with a 
dozen nails in it. 

You could drive it ViHth a 
hundred nails in it. 

It's guaranteed to wear for 
40 months In writing. 

We're putting the guarantee 
right here in the ad. It makes 
pretty good reading. You'll 
note there are no wherefores: 
no ifs, andsor buts. 

Oh, there IS one if But we 
think you'll like it. 

If the Silent Guard fails 
during the first 20 months, 
we'll give you a new tire free. 
If It picks up a nail- 
er a dozen nails— A 

we'll fix It free 
No maybes- 
Andastheysayinthe 
ads. nobody else can 
make that statement. 

This IS quite a tire 
Maybe if the other 
tire people had a self- 
sealing tire like this, 
they'd have a 
guarantee like ours- 
The Allstate Silent 
Guard is as close to 
being completely 
trouble-free as any self- 
sealing tire ever made. 

A special patented 
sealant does the |Ob. 

This advanced sealant 
IS layered inside Che tire. 



Patented new Sealant 
It'll cling to ]ust about any 
nail that can get m. 

And It keeps the air 
from getting out. 

The Silent Guard is 
priced from 542.04 to 
561,38. Depending on your 
tire Size. Including Federal 
Excise Tax That's the 
advertised price— and that's 
the selling price. You never 
have to haggle at Sears 
You can find self-sealing 
tires listed at S90 and more But 
you can't buy a better, safer 
self-sealing tire anywhere, for 
any price 

Ifs 28 per cent heavier than 
the average of new car tires 
Its tread is 1 5 per cent deeper 
and 14 per cent wider. 

It's got 44 per cent more 
carcass strength 
And because of its 
advanced design, tests 
proved the Silent Guard 
gives you better 
traction, better wear, 
better high-speed 
performance than most 
other sealant tires 
Thafs a lot of better 
The Silent Guard is a good 
looking job. too. Ifs got the 
new low profile. And new 
narrow whitewalls. Double- 
band whitewalls. 

Wife-Proof whitewalls 
And the whitewalls are wife- 
proof. There's a new scuffing 
bar above and below the 




whitewalls to protect them from 
being attacked by curbings 
You know that annoying 
squealing noise that most 
tires make on turns > 

Well, the Allstate Silent 
Guard has a patented 
squelche.' to stifle the squeal. 
And It's got a patented safety 
shoulder for added protection. 
Beginning to get the idea? 
Sears isn't going to put its 
guarantee on just any 
self-sealing tire. 

In fact, this is the 
only self-sealing tire 
in the world that 
Sears will guarantee 
Because when 
Sears guarantees, 

Sears guarantees 
Guaranteed by Sears 
We don't want to sell you a 
lot of ifs. ands or buts 


We want to sell you a nre 
that Will get you home safely. 

We honestly think ifs the 
finest, safest self-sealing tire 
your wheel can go around with. 

And It's guaranteed by 
Sears. Sears. Roebuck and Co. 

Get four. There's safety 
in numbers 


Tread Life Guarantee 


GuJianCeed Against . All 'atiurcs i>l ll<e 


,■1 in maloial oi workmanship. 

For How Long : For it>* litij of trie 


What Sears Will Do Repair rtail 
punctures at rvo charge In (he case ol 

failures, in exchange lor ihe hre 
Replace i( at no charge. il failure occurs 
during hrsl 20 months. II tire fads after 
this period, it will be replaced, charging 

only me proportion ol cu'renl regular 
selling puce plus Federal Exese Tax 
mat represents (read used 
Tread Wear-Oui Guarantee 
Guaranteed Against tread wear ruul 
For How Long 40 months 
What Sears Writ Do . In exchange 
lor me hre replace il charging cuerc’'! 
regular selling price plus Federal Excise 
Tax less a set percentage allowaitce 


You get more tire at Sears, 

Sears 
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went so far as to warn Leo that I would 
have to fire him if the newspapers ever 
did any widespread speculating that Leo 
was waiting in the wings for W'alt's job. 
I said, “I don't care if the stories are 
denied by you up one side and down the 
other, and I don't care if the writers arc 
lying or not. If word gets out that you're 
in line for Walter's job. I'm going to 
have to let you go." 

Weil. Leo is nobody's idiot, and he 
understood right from the beginning the 
nature of our arrangement. Hell, Leo 
had been around long enough to know 
that no ball club can succeed if it has a 
coach waiting around conspicuously to 
pounce on the manager's job. Nobody 
wanted our ball club split into a Duro- 
cher half and an Alston half, least of 
all Leo himself. 

I only wish I had been able to make 
all this clear to the press. Is there any- 
body around now who really thinks 
that Leo was hired as Waller's eventual 
replacement? And yet we had to fight 
that propaganda in a thousand different 
ways when Leo was coaching for Walter. 
Some columnist would write that Leo 
was taking over next Tuesday and Wal- 
ter would be fired, and I'd come out 
with a blast that if Walter was tired I'd 
leave right along with him. Some base- 
ball figure 2,000 miles away would tip 
off the home-town press that this had 
been Walter's last year and Leo would 
take over at the beginning of the next 
season, and 1 would have to do some- 
thing fancy like phoning Walter by con- 
ference call and rehiring him in front of 
the press. When Bob Kennedy was head 
coach of the Cubs he was quoted one 
lime in a newspai>er; "ril tell you one 
thing. If the Dodgers lose to Houston 
Saturday. Leo Durocher is the manager 
Sunday!" I read that story and exploded, 
and I must have been quoted in every 
sports section in the country in some of 
the harshest prose ever printed. I said 
that Kennedy was a fine guy to talk 
about anybody taking over the job of 
manager. I said he had become head 
coach of the Cubs by stabbing nine fel- 
low coaches in the back. I said Kenne- 
dy's got enough problems of his own 
without taking on any of ours. On Sat- 
urday 1 said, "I guess everybody has no- 
ticed that we lost to Houston today, 
That means if DuriKher isn't manager 
of the Dodgers tomorrow, Kennedy is 
a liar. Will you print that, please?” They 
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Now. 
iGet behind an 
Grenadier. 


Job well (lone? .Now you tlescrve sonictlung siicc inl- 
and you’ve got it. A mild tasting AiS-C Crenauier. You've got 
real flavor... Iroin AfrC’s uiiitjue bleiui of fine imjx>rtc(l 
and rhoitciloinestit tobaccos. .And vou'vegot the modern 
slim shape, one reason .A^'C sales are really soaring these 
days. Cirenadiers.oneof 12 sizes and shajxjs to lit any 
nian's liking. Pack or bo.x, vouVe aheail behind an A5^C. 


f Antonio y Cleopatra 

the cigar that's going places 
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Can Robert Bruce’s 
easy-stretch suimtrunks 
hold their shape loo? 
Only if they’re made 
of polyester, 
cotton and Lycra 
by 


What’s the difference? 




Here 
the two 
molded 

attaches. The big 
difference is lightweight Starflite 
costs 32 % less-and is so much better. 


Star'iile. the handsome attache o 
$16.95. The other. $24,95. The n 
SI. mime Attache i 
Poiymiie inside and I 
out- That means i 
lightweight, washable I 


inside and out. scuH, dent and wear resistant, 
is It attractive? Look for yourself. For Store 

» nearest you. write The 

Sardis Luggage Co.. 
Dept. SI-5297, Sardis. 
Mississippi 36666. 


pnnicd tbal. bunn> tiling about it. 1 
didn't mean those things I said about 
Boh Kennedy. Hut it uas typical of the 
cxlrcmes I had to go to to keep lighting 
that brush (Ire about Leo taking over, i 
had to accuse somebody I really liked of 
stabbing Ins felliiw, coache.s in the back! 
And if you think I didn't really like and 
admire Bob Kennedy, then maybe you 
didn't know that soon afterward I hired 
him to manage our Albuquerque club. 
He's a coach for the Atlanta Braves now. 
and they're lucky to have him. 

Bui I don'i mean to say that Leo's 
four years with the Dodger coaching 
staff were any iniernaiional peace con- 
ference. Having l.co working for you is 
like using dynamite to build a road. If 
you handle everything just right, you get 
a lot of work done. But if you make a 
mistake, hlooi-y! Leo is one of the most 
outspoken of men: he simply can’t keep 
his mouth shut. Like the time at Vero 
Beach w hen he blurts out to Mrs. O'Mal- 
ley that NN'altcr isn’t giving her enough 
spending money. To Leo. that was a 
perfectly acceptable remark, and he 
meant it in a spirit of helpfulness. Wal- 
ler laughed when he heard it. but he 
didn’t laugh so loud the time Leo was 
kibii/ing him in a gin game and Leo 
kept saying. "Go down! Go down!" and 
then said in a loud stage whisper, "He's 
got to be the .stupide.st gin player 1 ever 
sawT’.So Walter goes down with six, gets 
undercut and then finds out that his next 
draw would have been gin. By that time 
Leo had drsappeared, and very wisely. 

Now and then l>;o would pop off like 
this on the ball field. A typical time was 
in Pittsburgh, when Ron l-airly missed 
a hit-and-run sign and killed a Dodger 
rally. Leo comes fuming back to the 
bench and says in that loud voice of his. 
".Somebody ought to take that guy's 
money!" and a few more choice remarks. 

VS'altcr Alston took all he could, and 
then he told Leo. "Who'rc you talking 
about, taking his money? I'm the only 
one that can take his money, and 1 don't 
need any advice from you. You take 
care of the coacliing. and I'll take care 
of the managing!" Waller closed his lit- 
tle speech by reminding Leo that three 
times during the game he had had to 
whistle at Leo in the third-base coaching 
box to get him to take the signs. 

That incident was made to look like 
the Battle of Bull Run m the papers, but 
nobody seemed to notice that when Wal- 
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Simmering power. 

Bnrnished walnut. 
Breezy people. 
Triumph TB-4A. 



The Triumph TR>4A— Sports Car Club of America 
Champion— lets you know what a real sports car 
is all about. 

Like downshifting through a tricky hairpin curve. 
Holding a pinpoint course. Hitting 60 mph in only 
10V> seconds. And heading over bumps without 
shaking your fillings loose. (It’s even smoother with 
optional independent rear suspension.) 


The TR-4A also offers luxury features like deep- 
cushioned bucket seats. English walnut dash. 
Flip-up top. 

Safety features: steering column designed to col- 
lapse upon impact. Disc brakes. Rugged steel frame. 

And, last but not least, a very important econom- 
ical feature: price. $2899*. One more sales point... 
take another good fiSfriMiniBin 


You drive K; It doesn't drive you. long look at the picture. aS " niunirn 


Triumph 

TR-4A 


rMail prie« Eul Coail POE plui optional oirtra*, atata and/or local taxoi. SCCA-approvad eonpoiitlon orpiipmont available. Look for jfour noaroct Trlunpb 
doalor in tho Yellow Pa^e*. Available in Canada and alao for overaeaa delivery. Standard*Triumph Motor Cornbany, Inc., 11> Qalway Place, Teaneck, New Jeraey 078W, 
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ter got kicked out of a ball game the 
very next day he turned to Durocher 
and said. ‘‘You takeover, Leo.” He could 
just as easily have asked Pete Reiser or 
Greg ^fu)lcavy or Joe Becker (o take 
over, but Walter doesn’t play that way. 

The biggest blowoff with Leo came at 
the end of the 1962 season, when every- 
body was feeling down in the mouth 
over the way we lost the playoff to the 
Giants after taking a 4-2 lead into the 
last inning of the deciding game. Some- 
body had scheduled a victory dinner in 
Los Angeles after the last playoff game, 
and you can imagine the happy crowd 
that showed up. Aside from the fact 
that everybody got stoned, no two sto- 
ries about that joyous evening arc the 
same. I can only tell you that I blew my 
cork the next day w'hen I was told that 
Leo had taken the occasion to say, “We 
would have won the pennant if ! had 
been managing the club." 

A reporter asked me for a reaction, 
and I was only too happy to oblige. 
"Leo's crack was inexcusable,” I told 
him, "and it cannot be ignored. Unlcs.s 
he proves to me he didn’t say it he's 
through, as far as I’m concerned. I don’t 
care if he was just responding to some- 
body clsc's crack. He should have de- 
fended Walter right down the line. That's 
what Alston would have done had their 
positions been reversed. Also I’m not 
so sure Durocher would have won the 
pennant. And if he knew a way to win 
it, why didn’t he tell Alston?” I was 
plenty mad. 

Then I ran into Leo in the hallway of 
the Friars Club in Los Angeles, and 1 
told him to his face what I thought. 1 
said he was very unfair to Walter, that 
Walter had been one of Leo's loudest 
backers when we hired him, that the ball 
club had done him a big favor and that 
he owed somebody a public apology. I 
got madder and madder as I spoke, and 
all poor Leo could do was keep repeating 
that I was giving him a bum rap, that he 
had never said what they said he said. 
A friend of mine came by at the height 
of the discussion, and later on he said to 
me, "What the hell was that all about? 
I’ve never seen Leo look so white!" 1 
told Leo 1 ought to fire him right then 
and there, right in the hallway of the 
Friars Club. 1 told him Walter was twice 
the manager that he was, and twice the 
man, and 1 said, "I’d fire you right now. 
Leo, but you’re working for Walter Als- 
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Ask the man 
who drives one. 



the professional edge. 


Spalding gives you 
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“refreshingly different" 



English 

leather. 



The new, exCiIing sceni tor men— 
a >re$t>. completely new fragrance 
note that lasts and lasts' 

AFTER SHAVE S2 50, S4 50 
COLOGNE S3 00, S5 00 
AEROSOL DEODORANT S' 50 
SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD S2 00 
RUBDOWN BODY LOTION S3 00 
DEODORANT STICK SI 25 
SPRAY COLOGNE S2 50 
GIFT SETS S3 75 10 S9 50 


MEM COMPANY, INC.. NORTHVALE. N.J. 





Jack Purcell 
The name of 
the game in 
casual shoes 

When you see the name 
Jack Purcell' onthissneak- 
er. you're sizing up a clas- 
sic. A classic in design. 
Classic in workmanship. 
Because the Jack Purcell 
has Posture Foundation — 
the exclusive built-in wedge 
that helps reduce muscle 
strain and supports your 
feet properly. No wonder 
this shoe has been so often 
imitated, but naturally, 
never equalled. 

Wherever the good life 
leads you, Jack Purcell be- 
longs. Ifs the casual in a 
class by itself. Look for the 
name when you buy, at the 
stores with class. 




ton, not me, and it's Walter .Alston 
that'll either save your neck or fire you!" 

Well, even at this late date I'm not 
prepared to tell anybody exactly what 
Leo did or didn't say that night. But, to 
give Durocher the benefit of the doubt, 
several reliable people came to me after 
1 popped off and said that Leo had been 
misquoted, that somebody had said to 
Leo; "Wc never should have lost the pen- 
nant. I wish you were managing in that 
last game. We'd have won it." And Leo 
is supposed to have said, "I would have 
liked my chances going into the ninth 
with a two-run lead." 

When 1 found this out 1 called Leo up 
and told him that I thought he was out 
of line, but not as out of line as 1 had 
been led to believ e earlier. 1 didn't apolo- 
gize 1 still think Leo should have said 
that Waller had done a great job, and 
1 still think that Leo wouldn't have had 
the Dodgers in the playoff in the lirsl 
place but i did tell Leo that the whole 
matter was forgotten as far as I w as con- 
cerned and now U was just a routine 
question of whether Waller wanted him 
back as a coach. Leo said that would be 
tine with him. 

1 called .Alston in and told him every- 
thing I knew, and he said. "He's a good 
coach. 1 want him back." 

Two years later Leo came to the end 
of the line with us, and there were no 
hard feelings. Leo knew 1 liked to shuf- 
fle the coaching staffs every few years to 
bring more and more of our people into 
the major league pension plan, and 1964 
was one of those times. Leo look it tine, 
and I know why. Me was pretty sure he 
was going to get the St. Louis managing 
job when Johnny Keane quit, I don't 
know why he didn't. It's no rap on Red 
Schoendienst, but St. Louis could have 
made vorse mistakes than hiring Leo 
Durocher, He was a Dodger coach for 
four years, and nobody in our organi- 
zation has ever said he didn't do a first- 
class Job. I was lucky to be able to bring 
him back to the Dodgers for that long, 
and I know Waller O'Malley was glad to 
have him. too. 1 don't know who is ad- 
vising Waller on his family budget now 
that Leo is gone. 


NEXT WEEK 

In the fourth and final installment Ba- 
vasi tells the real secret of baseball trad- 
ing- -and how long it takes to learn it. 
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If you’re looking 
for financial shelter 
we can help you 
build a dream house. 

Why us? Well, for one thing, we feel we 
have a lot to offe'- a family man like you 
We’re experienced, strong, reliable. In 
fact, we are one of the world's largest 
corporatior^s. We expect to be in business 
quite a while longer. 

Every single year for over a century, we’ve 
paid dividends to our policy owners. For 
millions of them, current record-high 
dividends have reduced the cost of our 
life insurance to an all-time low. 

And we offer every kind of life insurance 
plan you could want for virtually any need 
— to protect your family, your company, 
your employees. 

Something else. We bebeve you'Jl like our 
people We choose our agents carefully, 
frain them as thoroughly as we can so 
they can serve you well. We know the 
system works because as a group they've 
earned tar more than their share of 
professional honcrs. 

So, if you really are looking tor financial 
shelter, give your New York Life Agent a 
call. Do it now and you could have your 
"foundat’on" m by the end of the week, 

Now York Life Insurance Company, 

51 Madison Ave,. New York. N.Y, 10010 
Life, Group and Health Insurtnnce, 

Annuities, Pension Plans 
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OWLS, 
EAGLES AND 
PRAIRIE 
CHICANERY 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


Spring brings a flurry of feathery activity to Fran 
and Fred Hamerstrom's old house (left) and a 
booming in the marshlands and fields around it 

It had been a cold, wet and windswept Wednesday on the 
* prairies of Portage County, so cold and wet that by 3 in 
the afternwn dairy cows stood in line at barn doorswaiting 
to be let in out of the rain. 

The following morning, however, the sky cleared, and 
succeeding days, the first greening days of the Wisconsin 
spring, fairly implored us to be up and about before dawn. 
Tramping across the Buena Vista marshland and .sand plain, 
orchestrated by lark and killdeer and winnowing snipe, 
would have been justification enough. Watching hundreds 
of chattering geese northbound in a wobbly V would have, 
too. But Drs. Fred and Fran Hamersirom and members of 
an extraordinary organization known as the Society of 
Tympanuchiis Cupido Pinnatus, Ltd. had an even better 
reason; the prairie chickens (pinnated grouse) were begin- 
ning to boom. 

Prairie chickens (Tympanuchu.s etc. translated into Eng- 
lish >, which everyone has heard of but few have seen, stage 
a courtship ritual distinguished by some of the most color- 
ful pageantry in all of nature. This booming, as it is called, 
is a haunting sound more characteristic of the ritual than 
the other whcKips, hoots, crows, cackles and supcrcoos the 
bird emits and is a strong evocation of the nearly vanished 
prairie. To see these singular creatures trot over a swale at 
false dawn, picket o/T territories on blue grass and native 
blue stem, dance a curious Charleston, fight scores of real 
and mock battles after puffing up bright orange eyebrows 
and air sacs is to sec the prairie as it must have been when 
Francis Parkman rode the Oregon Trail in 1846. 

And no one has a better right to enjoy this spectacle than 
the remarkable Hamcrsiroms. among the world’s foremo-st 
authorities on grouse and certainly the most colorful. They, 
with the irreplaceable aid of the society and the Prairie 
Chicken Foundation, are responsible for survival of the 
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prairie chicken east of the Mississippi 
and probably elsewhere. 

Despite the magnitude of that job, 
perhaps the Hamerstroms' most impor- 
tant achievement has been )n.spiring the 
formation of the Tympanuchus Society. 
Some 5500,000 and more than 8,500 
acres have been given for cover lands, 
and in si.x short years the society has con- 
tributed over half of that. Its means of 
doing so have enormous signihcance for 
all conservation work, for three reasons. 
First, (he society- although national in 
scope represents a remarkable per- 
centage of the power structure of Mil- 
waukee and the rest of Wisconsin. Three 
hundred thirty-threc members arc presi- 
dents or board chairmen of corpora- 
tions ranging from Jos. .Schlilz Brew- 
ing Company to the Wrought Washer 
Mfg. Co. Second, it minimizes local 
opposition by not taking land off ta.x 
rolls. It simply leases acreage to the 
stale for chicken management, Third, 
and best, the society has firmly attached 
an aura of fun and social status to con- 
servation. That image is attracting cash 
with an alacrity never attained by long- 
faced doom-crying. Just a year after the 
society's 1961 founding, for notable e.x- 
amplc, foreign competition forced out of 
business a huge adjacent grass-seed farm 
on whose existence the entire project had 
depended. Instead of conceding disaster. 


the society quickly and cheerfully com- 
mitted itself to spending $1 10.000 for all 
3.005 acres. It looked almost easy, 

But what realty draws the Beautiful 
People of .Milwaukee ( besides the merits 
of the prairie chicken itself) is, one sus- 
pects, fascination with the Hamerstroms, 
the project biologists, and their way of 
life. 

The Hamerstroms. to begin with, have 
lived for 18 years in a big. old. magnifi- 
cently weathered house — pan Charles 
.Addams and part baronial manor — 
whose construction was interrupted by 
the Civil War and never wholly com- 
pleted. (The bare-lathed ballroom on 
which the boys were working just before 
leaving for battle now serves as shelter 
for dozens and scores of volunteer bird 
watchers in sleeping bags,) "The first 
time our children - then 6 and 8 saw 
the house was when we moved in." Fran 
Hamersirom relates, "and ic was night. 
You can imagine how it looked to them. 
We gave each a candle and. dressed in 
long while nightdresses, they explored 
all the odd staircases and empty rooms. " 

No lesser setting would suffice for the 
Hamerstroms. who are stamped from 
no common die. Fred Hamerstrom is a 
gray-bearded but young-looking patri- 
arch whose appearance and manner at 
all times suggest both Commander 
Whitehead and Santa Claus. Fran (pro- 


nounced Frahn) crosses the stronger 
qualities of a younger Margaret Ruther- 
ford and a sculptor’s representation of 
indomitable Britannia. Daughter Elva 
has worked summers at the lion exhibit 
m a children's zoo, and son John de- 
lighted in informing Harvard classmates 
that his mother customarily drove a 
telephone repairman's truck and his fa- 
ther was a professional bird watcher. 

Lack of central heating and plumbing 
("the only thing that flushc.s anywhere 
near the Hamerstrom house is grouse ") 
suil-s this family line. It is with genuine 
relish that they boil w ater to bathe in tin 
tubs ("Achtiwi;'" a sign warns. "Bath 
in progress") and stoke huge ornate 
nickcl-and-cast-iron stoves wrought with 
rampant sea serpents. 

Quite routinely, a visitor will break 
off his admiration of these stoves to in- 
spect one of several enormous horned 
owls realistically mounted on random 
transoms and bookcases. Jusl as the 
guest is about to compliment the taxi- 
dermy, an owl blinks, swivels its head 
and flies ofl^ to another perch. The cur- 
rent owls-in-residcnce are Ambrose and 
Zulcika (named for Max Beerbohm's 
heroine). 

Those not startled upon first meeting 
Ambrose and Zulcika have probably 
been immunized to surprise by a stock 
greeting to first-time arrivals; "Please 
don’t disturb the eagle. It’s incubating.” 
Last year Chrys. an exceptionally large 
golden eagle, was indeed incubating, but 
the eggs were not eagle eggs. Although 
C'hrys's instinct for liming could not be 
faulted (she laid her first egg on Easter), 
her maternal instincts left something to 
he desired. Since she tended to crush 
shells, she had been demoted to chicken 
eggs for practice. The chicks, if hatched, 
presumably would have eaten raw meat 
and fancied themselves rulers of the 
skies. 

These predators are a kind of profes- 
sional avocation of Fran's. She docs 
studies on hawks and has recently fin- 
ished a hook on caglc.s (Chrys is her 
eighth); moreover, people are forever 
.sending her sick birds to nurse back to 
health. As a sideline, she observes the 
homing instincts of bats, hopefully cast- 
ing forth banded bats from the arklike 
barnloft, like a Noah seeking dry land. 

The birds sometimes serve, too, as 
props for the brand of drolleries favored 
by the Hamerstroms. On one occasion a 
large group of European ornithologists 
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immediate-family plan. 
\bu pick up the phone 
and start saving. 



Call Hilton for family-plan 
reservations and we'll put your 
kids up for free. (In your room, 
of course.) 

Wc also have a children’s 
menu. So you can feed your 
kids at kids’ prices. 


And there are babysitters, 
bottle warmers, disposable 
diapers, bibs, cribs and 
highchairs. All immediately 
available at any Hilton. 
(Centrally located where there’s 
]>lenly to see and do.) 


There’s something new at every 
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IS a Social Science your career? 



The Army is a good place to start 
As an Army officer you won t 
merely witness history, you'll 
become a part of It Your most 
importarit duties will be to lead, 
inspire and encourage men You (I 
share with them the experience 
and knowledge you gained 
through your education. They ll 
be belter soldiers because of 
you You'll be a better man 
because of them 


You'll begin earning your 
commission in Officer Candidate 
School, where the major course 
IS leadership Later, serving as 
an officer, you II develop your 
leadership ability into an 
important, life-long asset 
One that will servo you well in 
any career you choose. 

In the Army the emphasis is on 
men. not equipment. So, in the 
fullest sense. Army officers lead 
men. They lead m computer 


programming, guided missiles, 
military framing, administrative 
services. And, most important 
of all, they lead in combat. 

Since obligatory military 
service IS a fact of life, shouldn't 
you invest your time as wisely 
and rewardingly as possible? 
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--among tiie many visiiors who have 
come— was a target. "They were fas- 
cinated by a chance to observe an Ameri- 
can species of owl so close at hand." 
Fran fondly recalls, "and I couldn’t re- 
sist the opportunity. “I’ve always won- 
dered.' I said, ‘why our American owls 
smell so much belter than yours.' That 
provoked their curiosity. At least half a 
do/cn distinguished scientists solemnly 
bent down and sniffed Ambrose. They 
had good reason to look perplexed: I 
had sprayed that ow'l with Chanel No. 5. 
Finally one Frenchman leaned down, 
sniffed and stood up with the most dis- 
gusted look on his Iwcti.'Parfiim!' he said. 
He was so furious." 

One feels also that Fran's interest in 
birds of prey is not altogether unrelated 
to her being an archfeminist. "Isn't it 
fascinating?" she has been known to say. 
■•With predatory birds of unknown sex 
it’s much politer to say ‘she.’ The female 
of the species is so much bigger and 
stronger." That was the very same day 
she reminisced, "When 1 was 17 1 said, 
‘I shall never cook for any man.' "Turn- 
ing back to scrambling eggs for 14 at 
3 a.m.. she added, "But then I also 
said. 'I shall never have children unless 
I can have a governess.’ " 

The Hamerstroms' free-spirited life in 
this unconventional environment — a life 
of boiling bird skeletons in a pot while 
cooking dinner, of collecting a library 
featuring riie Auk in K4 volumes, of 
screening doorways with fishnet to keep 
itinerant birds out of the open-faced files 
—began with a characteristic moment 
whose recounting still evokes a wry 
laugh from Fred Flamerstrom and mer- 
riment from his wife. During their first 
Wisconsin winter on the farm the pump 
froze. In a gesture fraught with symbo- 
lism Fran thawed it by burning the vel- 
vet dress she had worn as a debutante in 
Boston. "We had to burn something ex- 
pendable," says Fran, still laughing. "I 
looked, and the dress was it. We don’t 
save rags, and all our warm clothing had 
to be kept.” 

Similar moments have been plentiful. 
When the Hamerstroms started their 
pra irie-ch icken project money was scarce. 
Their first blind was a card table w rapped 
in blankets. The first time they used it, 
crouching in 18® cold for seven hours, 
only one chicken appeared and boomed 
for five minutes. When the Hamerstroms 
progressed to packing crates Fran made 
regular rounds of liKal merchants, beg- 


ging boxes. At one store she has no 
dilftculty remembering — a clerk came 
back with a truly tiny carton. "Oh. that 
won’t do," she said in disappointment. 
"My husband is going to be in it." 

Those days of making traps out of 
saplings and scavenged nails, of support- 
ing both themselves and the project on 
S50 a month, were no unforeseen novel- 
ty, however. Ever since 1931, when Fred 
married Fran, graduated from Harvard 
and embarked on a career of wildlife 
studies and management long before 
such a field existed, the Hamerstroms 
had had comprehensive experience in 
converting utter impraciicaliiy into ac- 
complished leality. Fred held one of the 
nation’s first fellowships in wildlife re- 
search. Hearing a rumor that such a po- 
sition was being considered at Iowa 
Stale, he applied. "The reply said a num- 
ber of discouraging things, but it never 
conclusively said no." he remembers. 
"So we packed up and presented our- 
selves on Professor Paul Erringlon’s 
doorstep. Our old car broke down as we 
entered Ames, leaving us with neither 
means to get back nor money to repair 
it. Learning that wc had been sleeping in 
the field to save money. Professor Erring- 
ton — that is the kind of man he is- pul 
us up in his own bed. and he slept on 
the couch.” 

With the help of F.rrington’s goodwill 
and Hamerstrom’s brilliant fieldwork, 
the fellowship research was highly suc- 
cessful, launching the couple on a career 
leading to the University of Wisconsin 
for work with wildlife research pioneer 
Aldo Leopold, then to the University of 
Michigan and, in 1949. to the Prairie 
Grouse Management Research Unit on 
Buena Vista Marsh. An exhausting list 
of honors was accumulated along the 
way. In spile of these the Hamerstroms 
have retained (heir flair and style. 

Of late the Hamerstroms have fre- 
quently been able to rely upon others, 
particularly the 450-odd volunteer ob- 
servers of the booming season, for en- 
tertainment and heartwarmingzeal. Two 
Sues from the University of Illinois, for 
a recent example, left Champaign on a 
bus at 12:58 a.m., rode three and a half 
hours, spent four hours in a Chicago bus 
station, from 4:30 to 8:30, and finally 
arrived at Prairiechickenvilie late that 
afternoon. 

Their rewards were three mornings of 
rising before dawn tosn in the cold and 
a considerable lot of fun. Not surprising- 

conlinued 
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HOW you can 
become 
an otllcer In 
todays action 
Army. 

Your first step should be towards 
your Army Recruiting Sergeant. 
He'll give you all the answers. All 
the facts you should know about 
military service. All the ways you 
can benefit by serving as an 
officer in the Army. 

Call your Army Recruiter today. 
He's listed in the phone book un- 
der U.S. Government. 

Meantime, get the informative, 
full-color booklet about your life 
and opportunities as an officer in 
the U.S. Army. Simply fill out and 
mail this coupon. There's no obli- 
gation. 


I Commanding General 6is,Z9, b/ 

* U.S. Army Recruiting Command 1 

I Hampton. Virginia (23369} | 

I Attention Army Olticer Opportunities | 

I Please send me your booklet, I 

I "Your Career as an Army Otticer." | 
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ly, much of that fun was provided by a 
likable mob of rodeo riders, storytellers, 
falconers, birdbanders, band-beaters and 
general hell-raisers from Rockford, III. 

The younger amateur researchers na- 
turally originate a good portion of the 
livelier chicken-watching anecdotes. One 
observer is fond of telling how a hitherto 
unintroduced couple was put together in 
one of two blinds on a booming ground. 
Now, a pinnated grouse blind, as built in 
Wisconsin, is a tight tit for two. After 
some hours of propinquity the student 
scientists got vastly more interested in 
courtship inside the blind than out. So 
intense did the interest become (hat sud- 
denly. before the eyes of the startled 
txxupants of the other shelter, the entire 
canvas blind — scopes, stakes, seals and 
all violently tipped over backward, 
spilling its embarrassed tenants onto the 
grass and into a flushing flurry of in- 
dignant prairie chickens. 

But persistence was the best virtue of 
a rather elderly and definitely corpulent 
couple who spent hours in a blind, 
crouching on their hands and knees, 
peering out of peepholes unaccounta- 
bly placed only inches above the ground, 
without ever getting a good look at a 
bird. It was not until much later that 
they discovered the blind was upside 
down. 

Another bit of madness is one of 
Fran’s favorite anecdotes, partly be- 
cause it illustrates the rural friendliness 
of the locality. “This couple." says Fran, 
“telephoned to say they would be a little 
late. We delayed the evening briefing, 
then held it and they still hadn’t ap- 
peared. We all went to bed a little wor- 
ried. As it happened, the couple had gone 
to the Poiton farm up the road. With 
true country hospitality the Potions let 
them in. not even asking who they were, 
and talked weather for hours. Finally, 
about 10 o’clock, they gave them cake 
and coffee. That is the country signal 
to go. but the couple just settled down, 
obviously staying. Finally, about mid- 
night, they realized their error, jumped 
up full of apologies and came down 
here. The house was dark, and by that 
time they were pretty rattled. Being city 
people, they .somehow thought the thing 
to do was to crawl through a window as 
quietly as possible. Unfortunately, of 
alt the possible choices in this house, 
the one they picked was our bedroom 
window,” 

As befits any group dedicated to na- 
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ture's finest soft-shoe shuffler, the Soci- 
ety of Tympanuchus Cupido Pinnatus 
has its own vaudeville moments, too. 
Oh, mostly the members restrict them- 
selves to the simple pleasure and light 
entertainment they find, after a hard 
week of managing large sums of money, 
in driving around Buena Vista Marsh 
and rearranging its 50.000 acres. But 
sometimes they conduct business meet- 
ings consisting of five to six minutes of 
businesslike business and 300 minutes of 
cocktail party for 600 people. Or they 
write bylaw's containing sections like 
“5. Ruffled Feathers" (pertaining to 
voluntary withdrawals from member- 
ship) and “6. Day of Reckoning" 
(go\erning annual contributions). And 
the club quasi-quarterly, BOOM!, runs 
heavily toward quotations from odes of 
John Marsion (1575-1634), letters to the 
editor in Latin and such announcements 
as: Fuzzy Thurston. Green Bay Packer 
left guard, is the newest member. 

Some well remember the time a non- 
member was invited along to watch 
bnds dance. The party on the evening 
before had lasted much longer than 300 
minutes, so everyone had intended to 
spare the man the obligation of strug- 
gling into hunting clothes and hip boots 
before dawn by not waking him. In the 
first faint light of morning, however, the 
guest, a very British Swiss gentleman 
raised in India, was seen walking across 
a burn. Homburg on head. Savile Row 
suit coat framing silk tic and starched 
collar, he was impeccably dressed to the 
waist — and wore nothing below. 

Tympanuchus Cupido's friends suc- 
ceed pretty well in demonstrating Fred 
Hamerstrom’s most quoted maxim: 
“Good works." Fred Hamerstrom says, 
"don't have to be done in a sepulchral 
atmosphere.” 

One random incident from last spring’s 
booming conclusively and finally rein- 
forces that conviction. A bearded chick- 
en-counter's small son had come run- 
ning to the Hamerstrom house, breath- 
lessly recounting how he had seen a 
mysterious creature, neither animal nor 
vegetable, neither feathered nor furred, 
hanging from a tree limb. 

“In all likelihood,” someone said, 
“the beast the boy has seen, from its 
description, is either a bird watcher or 
a conservationist, and it is probably 
both.” 

The hanging thing turned out to be 
a fungus. *NO 




This shrewd investor 
paid more than he had to 
for home insurance. 


Better luck next time, shrewd investor. 


Vour home is a big in\ cstmcnt. righi'.’ 
And the more money you spend lo in- 
sure it. the more protection you get. 
right? Not necessarily. 

There are lots of companies in the 
home insurance business and rates 
vary all over the place. The fact is. if 
you want the most pro- 
tection for the least 



money, changing to Stale Farm next 
lime may be the shrewdest move you 
could make. 

With a State Farm Homeowners 
Policy, you get the same value that 
made Stale Farm the world's largest 
car insurer. And now it's made us the 
top company in the sale of home- 
owners policies, too. 


State Farm Fire and Casually Company 

HomeOtticc: Bloomington, Illinois 


't'ou get protection from loss by 
fire, burglary, vandalism, tornadoes, 
lawsuits— more kindsofbad luck than 
you'd care to think about. And you pay 
dollars less than most companies charge 
for similar coverages. So w hether you 
own your home or rent, it'll pay you 
to check with your nearby State Farm 
agent. Be shrewd. Call him today. 




PEOPLE 


That wcIl-kno«-n sporting mas- 
ochist. George Plimpton, au- 
thor of Paper Lion and Out of 
Sly League, had a bad day Sun- 
day before last. He pitched for 
a softball team which won. The 
cast of a New York revue, The 
Moil Show, enlisted a few ring- 
ers such as Yankees' President 
■Mike Burke and Plimpton (i>e- 
low) and successfully challenged 
New York Mayor Lindsay's 
Lancers in Central Park, it may 
have been some comfort to 
George that the team he defeat- 
ed was a feeble one that has lost 
all of its previous games. And 
by week's end he should have 
felt quite himself again after a 
proper drubbing by 1964 Olym- 
pic swimming champion Don 
Schollandcr in the Yale pool. 
Schollandcr spotted George 20 
yards out of 50 and churned 
past to beat him by seven full 
seconds. 

The London Weekend Telegraph 
revealed recently that English 
Actor Tom Courtenay is a fever- 
ish soccer enthusiast with a hab- 
it of rising early to practice pen- 
alty shots in the park across 
from his house. He crouches 
over the ball in an imagined 
penally area, the Telegraph re- 
ports, announcing. "This is the 
way Pcle docs it," and. "Mov- 
ing to his IcA in a kind of at- 


tentive ecstasy he'll shout, 'This 
is how- Eusebio smashed Hun- 
gary'.' ’■ Well. O.K., except that 
the same article earlier says of 
him. "His body is curiously su- 
perfluous and works only in con- 
junction with his face. His body 
seems capable of only moderate 
motion, whereas his face con- 
tinually falls away into new and 
subtle configurations." Unless 
he is planning to hypnoiire the 
opposition, perhaps Courtenay 
should leave the smashing of 
Hungary to Eusebio. 

Los Angeles residents who lack 
the time or money to make it out 
to Indy for the 500 this month 
might just go and stand around 
Lady May Lawford’s garage, 
because Actor Peter Law-ford's 
mother (74 according to Los An- 
geles Times clippings. 66 by her 
own reckoning) is w here the ac- 
tion is. On April 1 Salesman 
Robert D. Franks sold Lady 
Lawforda convertible Ford Fair- 
lane GT. On April 5 she backed 
it out of her driveway at 40 mph 
— across the street, over a sap- 
ling and into a parked car. It was 
an e.xciting performance but, dis- 
satisfied, Lady Law-ford shot for- 
ward with undiminished speed 
into the concrete wall of her ga- 
rage. The car was a total loss and 
so might have been a lesser wom- 
an than Peter's mother, who had 



to have nine teeth surgically re- 
moved from the back of her 
throat. She was still under her 
doctor's care on May 10th when 
Salesman Franks brought over a 
shiny, brand-new six-cylindcr 
Ford Mustang. On May 1 1 Lady 


thing for their exultant fans to 
rush out and buy. On May 10 
the Spurs got together in a Lon- 
don recording studio {below) 
and. with the aid of a few crates 
of beer ("for lubrication rather 
than inebriation"), recorded 



Law-ford backed the Mustang 
at 40 mph — out of the garage 
and into the house across the 
street, and then roared into 
Franks's parked car. Damage to 
house across the street: $700, 
Damage to Mustang: SI. 500. 
Damage to Mr. Franks's car: 
$1,000, Damage to Lady Law-- 
ford: negligible. She is feeling 
very well, thank you, but is 
thinking of giving up driving. 

"! don't think my association 
with writers has hurt me,” Jose 
Torres said recently to New York 
Columnist Larry Merchant, and 
writers everywhere felt warm all 
over. Torres is known to be a 
good friend of Novelist Norman 
Mailer, and Mailer turned up. 
like a good friend, for Torres' 
fight with Dick Tiger last week. 
The end of the fight found 
Torres loser and still cx<ham- 
pion. Mailer was looking fine. 

Tottenham Hotspur won F.ng- 
land's Football Association Cup 
last week with an easier victory 
over Chelsea than the 2-1 score 
indicates, and had the foresight 
to have prepared a little some- 


such disparate numbers as / Be- 
long to Glasgow and Hello, Dol- 
ly! The record, to be entitled 
The Spurs Go Marching On, w-ill 
be unleashed in a few weeks, and 
an official of the recording com- 
pany could only say of it that 
Terry Venables' voice was fine 
but “Jimmy Greaves and the rest 
had better stick to soccer." 

If there is anything the coach of 
a champion hates it is to have 
his tiger go off to do something 
for fun that involves the risk of 
a pulled ligament or. heaven for- 
bid. a broken bone. So, consider 
the feelings of Honore Bonnet, 
coach of the French ski team, 
when Jean-Claude Killy climbed 
into a Porsche 91 IS recently 
to gamble tbc whole shooting 
match, parietal bone to meta- 
tarsus, in what is considered the 
world's roughest road race, the 
Targa Florio in Sicily. However, 
at the end of the race Bonnet 
could safely come out from un- 
der the covers. Only 25 of the 63 
cars entered in this year's Targa 
Florio finished, but the seventh 
of them, and the first in its class, 
was Killy's. 
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This Bulova watch 
iKwili give you 
the right time * 

666 feet underwater. 


^ It's the Snorkel. A special watch for 
special people. Maybe you don’t need 
one that sturdy. But maybe you do need a 
aterproof watch for monsoon seasons or 
for when you dangle your fingers in the 
water from the deck of a sailboat or just 
because you sometimes unwittingly jump 
5\ ^into the shower with your wat^on. 
1^ • At Bulova we test every waterproof* 
VVv watch ,we make. Not just the 

Snorkel. Not just every loth watch 
on the production line. But every 
waterproof* watch. Not every 
'watch manufacturer can 

When you know what 
makes a watch tick, 
you'll buy a Bulova. 


Th* Bulova'Snorkel. Selfwinding, waterproof* to a depth of 666 feet. S89.95. 
Bulova Watch Company. Inc.. New York. Toronto. Bienne, 

Milan, Tribourg. London. Frankfurt. Hong Kong. 01966 
'When case, crown and crystal are intact. . 



If you are trapped by a tree, forget it 


The best way to approach the situation illustrated here might 
be to put yourself into a trance. Every golfer tends to miss a 
high percentage of shots out of serious trouble, such as this 
one in which a tree limb is restricting the backswing. and 
all too often the reason for the miss is not the awkward lie 
but a failure to concentrate on execution. You begin to 
think about the tree instead of about hitting the ball. What 
you should do for any such shot is to take your position 
over the ball and try a tentative backswing. Once you have 


established how far back you can take the club, repeat the 
restricted swing over and over again — sometimes hitting 
the obstacle — until you arc accustomed to swinging within 
the confines of the space available. Once you have done 
this, forget about the obstacle and put all of your con- 
centration into the act of striking the ball firmly and prop- 
erly. Even if you find that the club hits the tree on the 
backswing. you are now prepared for this and your un- 
usual concentration will enable you to complete the shot. 
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The Schwcppesman rides again— this time with Bitter Oran ge. 


Commander Whitehead first established 
a beachhead with Schweppes Tonic. He then 
battered your barricades with Schweppes 
liitter Lemon. Now he advances upon you 
with Schweppes Bitter Orange. 

You will rind this a most amicable inva- 
sion. Schweppes 13itter Orange, like all 
Schweppes beverages, is absolutely loaded 
with Schweppervesccnce. You know, little 


bubbles that last the whole drink through. 

Schweppes Bitter Orange is made with 
whole fresh oranges including the peel. 

It is a versatile mixer and a staunch re- 
fresher when taken alone. As is the case with 
Bitter Lemon, it is slightly bitter to the 
tongue. 

But then, the British long ago discovered 
that % ictory is not alway s sweet. 
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Lightning 


Vandalism 


Is your home insured against all these hazards? 


Fire 


Fire on Contents 


Burglary 


Personal 

Liability 


Explosion 




One Allstate Homeowners Package Policy protects 
you against loss from all these hazards. 


Yet it costs less than most other 
companies charge for similar protection 


The Allstate Homeowners Package 
Policy is a whale of a bargain. 

With this one policy, you're pro- 
tected against loss from burglary, van- 
dalism, windstorm, fire, lightning, theft 
— and more. You even get comprehen- 
sive p>ersonal liability protection. 

And the cost? You can get an 
Allstate Homeowners Policy for less 
than most other companies charge for 


similar coverage. 

Check and compare. Next time you 
get your homeowners insurance bill in 
the mail, take it to an Allstate Agent 
at an Allstate office or at Sears. He’ll 
show you on paper how you may get 
comparable coverage in one package 
— for less. 

Another form of policy available in 
Mississippi. Uniform rates in Texas. 


You're in good hands with Allstate^ 

roundtd by Scars 




GOLF / Ben Wright 


If you are looking for omens, how 
* about having an Irishman hoisi the 
Union Jack upside down at the flag-rais- 
ing ceremony on the eve of the Walker 
Cup Matches at the most exclusive of all 
linglish golf clubs. Royal St. George’s? 
That is what happened to poor Joe Carr 
last Thursday afternoon, and from that 
moment on nothing went well for the 
British, who had entertained serious 
hopes of getting their second Walker 
Cup victory in 21 tries but instead came 
away with their 19th defeat, losing l?-7. 

The British were entitled to be opti- 
mistic, for their Walker Cup fortunes 
seemed to be improving, and the man- 
ner in which they lost makes one want 
to give some moody thought to the en- 
tire British golf scene. In the 1 963 Walk- 
er Cup the British had led at the end of 
the first day. In 1965 they led again and 
ended up with a tie. Now they were com- 
ing into the biennial event with a team 
weakened by the loss of Clive Clark and 
Peter Townsend, who had turned pro- 
fessional, but one that had looked ex- 
cellent in exhaustive trials over Royal 
St. George’s. 

By contrast, the Americans had just 
.seen their mo.si noted player, Deane Re- 
man, turn pro five weeks ago, and of 
their team only 44-year-old Bill Camp- 
bell and Downing Gray were familiar 
with the unusual demands of British 
golf. As American Captain Jess Sweetser 
said: "Back home we would never even 
go out in such terrible weather." 

If the Americans don’t they ought 
to. for when play began on F-riday they 
all but ignored a wild westerly gale 
that swept unchecked across the treeless 
course, and piled up an insurmount- 
able 8 1 lead. That night, searching for 
a polite explanation of the big U.S. ad- 
vantage, Sweetser said the British "ap- 
peared to be weaker in the stretch." It 
was a masterpiece of understatement. 
The British had been undone by exactly 
what has destroyed their players, both 
pro and amateur, for years- lack of reso- 
lution in a crisis, inferior putting and 
the inability to produce a telling shot 
when it is urgently needed, a feat the 
Americans appear to accomplish at will. 

For instance. Britain's Ronnie Shade, 
the world's No. 1 amateur at last year's 
Eisenhower Trophy meeting in Me.xico 
City, and the Dulwich College school- 
boy, Peter Oosterhuis, who is just 19, led 
all the way from the fourth to the last 
hole of the top Friday foursome match 


against Ron Cerrudo and Bob Murphy. 
But it was the roly-poly Murphy, look- 
ing like a fugitive from an English tele- 
vision commercial in his floppy hat, who 
played the key shot of the match at the 
441-yard 18th, a perfect three-wood to 
the heart of the green. 

Seeing this. Shade, for reasons best 
known to himself, chose a one-iron. The 
Scotsman had no chance of getting to 
the green and. in fact, cut the ball weak- 
ly into the rough, leaving his young part- 
ner an impossible pitch over a bunker. 
Thus the British lost a match they seemed 
certain to win. a pattern that became all 
too familiar before the Walker Cup was 
olficially in American hands again. 

On the second day of play there was a 
flurry ofhope when the British won three 
of the four morning matches, but the 
top man on the American team, the 
stylish Campbell, resolved the issue. For 
the morning foursome match he was 
paired with Jack Lewis, a 19-ycar-old 
history student from Wake Forest who. 
like our Oosterhuis, plays with all the 
blissful ignorance of youth. Just when 
it seemed that Britain might earnestly 
put the pressure on by making a clean 
sweep of the morning's play. Campbell 
floated an immaculate wedge shot from 
100 yards out on the 18th hole right 
to the edge of the cup, giving him and 
Lewis a 1-up victory. Then in his after- 
noon singles match against Shade, the 


Nothing flew 
right for 
the home side 

A noted British golf writer takes 
a stern view of the Walker Cup 
debacle and spots a pro trend 


tall West Virginian, his swing as smooth 
and majestic as ever, ran off five con- 
secutive threes to beat the best man on 
the British team. 

If Shade was a disappointment to the 
British, so was Michael Bonallack. who 
on the first afternoon was 4 up against 
Downing Gray at the end of nine holes, 
and then shot an inexcusable 42 coming 
home and was fortunate to cscapw with 
a tie. With (heir two top men failing and 
continued 
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GOLF conllimni 


[heir feeble linishin^ in yeneral. the Bril- 
ish cause «as hopeless. 

There is little doubt that the Ameri- 
cans arc belter strikers of the ball. They 
also seem able to concentrate on playing 
the course rather than the man. They 
were by no means invincible, as is evi- 
dent from the British performance on 
the second day when they won three sin- 
gles and three foursomes, but by then it 
was loo late, and it is also easier to play 
well when there is nothing to lose. Once 
again, like the boxer who does his best 
work in the gym. the British had done 
theirs in the practice rounds. Carr, the 



YOUNG TOWNSEND HAS LOTS OF BACKING 


British captain, summed it up when he 
said. "We had thccour.se and the weath- 
er. but we played like fools on Friday. 
They hit the ball belter. We were well 
beaten." The thing to do at the next 
Walker Cup. observed England's former 
golf great. Henry Cotton, is for the 
Americans to give Britain a 2-up start 
in every match. 

The inability of British amateurs to 
beat the Americans in a learn match such 
as the Walker Cup is perhaps under- 
standable. but what is more abrasive to 
national pride and is certainly a related 
problem is that not since Colton 20 years 
ago has Britain been able to produce a 
professional golfer possessed of the nec- 
essary ability, determination and dedi- 
cation to be ranked among the world's 
best. This has become so noticeable that 
when Clive Clark went to Australia for 
three months of tutoring under Norman 
\'on Nida in 1965. the old Aussie pro 
greeted him with a firm handshake and 
said: ‘'Cilad to h.ivc you. There is only 


one thing that can keep you from be- 
coming a champion— you are tnglish!" 

There have been numerous explana- 
tions for the failures of the British pros, 
all of which have some validity. It has 
been .said that the British swings arc old- 
fashioned. that they arc graceful and ele- 
gant but not efTective. The inability to 
play the year round has been blamed, 
and the lack of ditferent kinds of courses. 
Finally, it has been argued that the Brit- 
ish are bad putters under pressure be- 
cause they use a wrisly stroke, which is. 
again, aesthetically satisfying, yet docs 
not seem to hold up under the strain of 



AND ONCE-SHY CLARK HAS WINNING WAY 

an 8-fooiei'worih SIO.OOO. But a tougher 
problem than all of the technical factors 
could be attitude— and a rebellion may 
be under way in ilie pro ranks. 

The personalities who might esentual- 
ly change the status quo are Clark, who 
is now 21. and his 1965 SSalkcr Cup 
teammate. 20-year-old Peter Townsend. 
Clark turned pro in December 1965 and 
Tow nsend a year later, and both of them 
have signed up with Mark McCormack, 
the man who has successfully directed 
the alTairs of Jack Nicklau.s and Arnold 
Palmer and who is accumulating an ever- 
growing stable of promising young for- 
eign golfers. In taking on Clark and 
Townsend. McCormack has apparently 
spotted what is fast becoming a national 
neurosis. Britain wants a champion bad- 
ly and will shower fame and money on 
one. The question is whether Clark 
and Townsend — or anyone -can rise 
out of the moras-s of nicdiocrily, small- 
mindedness and petty jealousy that has 
bedeviled British pro golf since Colton. 


To other golfing nations, some of the 
things that happen to an aspiring British 
pro must seem inexplicable. Clark, for 
instance, is a native of Scarborough. 
Yorkshire and played much of his ama- 
teur golf at. and out of, nearby Ganton 
Golf Club. But when he turned profes- 
sional he wasoflieially forbidden to prac- 
tice there. He was then approached by 
several clubs who wanted him to be their 
playing pro and eventually chose Sun- 
ningdalc rather than Addington be- 
cause he would nt)( be allowed in the 
clubhouse at Addington. 

As part of the bencths they have re- 
ceived since signing with McCorniack. 
both youngsters are now driving BMW 
1800 sports saloons, But Townsend has 
said that he is almost too embarrassed 
to go in the competitors' car park at a 
tournament for fear of the gossip. 

Much of this — and it is vicious — stems 
from players who arc trying to do two 
Jobs at once. In attempting to be both 
tournament and club pros, they manage 
t»nly to fall between two stools. 

There is also a solid body of outdated 
opinion in British golf clubs that it is 
■positively frightful" that these young- 
sters should be taking so much money 
out of the royal and ancient game. Both 
arc earning retainers of about £3.000 a 
year, not includingadvcriising contracts. 
Many older club members feci that the 
likes of Tow nsend and Clark should be 
•‘cleaning shoes and clubs and learning 
their trade instead of gadding about at 
tournaments." If they want a drink af- 
ter a session on the practice tec. then 
someone should take it outside to them 
at the back of the clubhouse. 

For loo long now Britain's best young 
sportsmen and sportswomen have been 
subjected to this demeaning treatment 
by those whom Tony Jacklin calls 
■’twccd-clad fuddy-duddies." In many 
cases the w ay they are treated has caused 
their confidence to ebb away in their 
vital, formative years. Jacklin. a lorry- 
driver's .son who played beautifully in 
the recent L'.S. Vtasiers championship, 
says. "We are 10 years behind in our 
thinking about sport. There is nothing 
like enough help given to the young. A 
lot of British people talk about loud- 
mouthed Yanks but. having been to 
America. I can see why they produce 
champions. It's not ‘Yes sir. No sir' 
there, or •Til bring out a drink to you 
in a minute. Tony.' 

■Successful professionals are revered 

continutd 
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Four on the floor. 

(The optional necessity from Rubbermaid.) 


Man, you can load a car with some 
great performance options these 
days. Like disc brakes. Rally packs. 
4-barrel carbs. Wide oval tires. 

And Rubbermaid car mats. It's the 
option from the people who set the 
standard in taking care of things. 

With a set of floor mounted 
Rubbermaids in there fighting off 
mud, dirt and wear, you can keep 
a car sharp inside ri^t up to 
trade-in time. 


And Rubbermaid gives you some 
handsome options of Its own. 

There’s a see-through style, 
made of rugged stuff called Vyluxe. 
It comes in tints of color or clear, 
so all the good looks of a car's 
luxurious interior show through. 

Or you can go bolder with 
Rubbermaids that are solid in 
feel and color. 

If you’ve got a console and buckets, 
take the two-piece Rubbermaid 


sets for front and back. Over a hump, 
lay the one-piece wall-to-wall style. 
Any Rubbermaids will fit beautifully. 

So go ahead. Get a set of 
high-performance Rubbermaids 
for your car. And floor it. 
RUBBERMAID KEEPS CARS 
LIKE IT KEEPS HOUSE. 







Fond of things Italiano? 

Mix these drinks with Galliano. 

Serve cocktails Italian style with Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur ^‘distilied from the rays of the sun”. 

For those with adventurous taste, may we suggest the following 
prize winning recipes from around the world. 



GOLF continued 


in America because it is everyone for 
himself there. And only the successful 
are respected, I don’t think I am selfish 
or self-centered by nature, but you have 
to be at this game, and the British don't 
like you for it, I would be wasting my 
time if I didn't want to be the best golfer 
in the world." 

Jacklin was a lone voice in the wilder- 
ness until Townsend and Clark appeared 
on the scene, but now there is hope that 
British professional golf will find the 
champion it so badly needs to restore its 
self-respect. Clark and Townsend seem 
to have exactly the right attitude toward 
the enormous task that faces them. Both 
are industrious and dedicated. They 
agree implicitly with all that Jacklin 
has said. Both have proved as amateurs 
that they have outstanding talent. And 
both are on the move. 

Already contracts have been signed by 
Tow'nsend with the International Woo! 
Secretariat for clothing, the Uniroyal 
Company for golf balls, the Craighton 
Golf Company of Glasgow for clubs in 
Britain, Slazengers for clubs in Austra- 
lia, with the British monthly magazine, 
Golf World and with Coca-Cola. He 
says: ‘‘I no longer think of playing just 
in Britain, as did the older brigade of our 
professionals. Britain is only one of the 
stops we’ll have to make on a world- 
wide, year-round tour from now on.” 

Townsend has been having consider- 
able trouble with his game, but Clark's 
confidence and ability on the golf course 
have improved as steadily and impres- 
sively as his personality. He is, in fact, a 
changed man. As an amateur he was al- 
most painfully shy and retiring. But a 
week after joining the McCormack sta- 
ble he turned up for a luncheon wearing 
a well-cut maroon-and-black checked 
jacket, maroon silk slacks, patterned ma- 
roon tie and gold pin. 

It is far too early to say whether the 
thoughtful, more conservative Clark 
could ever become another Casper or 
the mercurial Townsend another Palmer, 
but even if they fail, this twosome is 
showing the way to hundreds of ambi- 
tious youngsters who are beginning to 
realize that the next Briton who wins 
the British 0|>en Championship (none 
has since 1948) will become not only a 
national hero but a millionaire. 

When that happens. British pride and 
ail of British golf will be refurbished. 
Who knows? The Walker Cup may even 
become a match again. fno 
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/ 1948 there was $ 1,443,510,000 invested in mutual fun 
^ 1949 there was $ 1,562, 1 5 1 ,000 invested in mutual fun 
^ 1950 there was $ 2, 1 1 9,455,000 invested in mutual fun 
^ 1951 there was $ 2,663,755,000 invested in mutual fun 
^ 1952 there was $ 3,357,576,000 invested in mutual fun 
>^1953 there was $ 3,968,343,000 invested in mutual fun 
/ 1954 there was $ 4,582,433,000 invested in mutual fun 
i 1955 there was $ 6,524,486,000 invested in mutual fun 
i 1956 there was $ 8,555,494,000 invested in mutual fun 
^ 1957 there was $ 9, 105,048,000 invested in mutual fun 
i 1958 there was $ 9,462,830,000 invested in mutual fun 
/ 1959 there was $14,132,828,000 invested in mutual fun 
/ 1960 there was $15,313,037,000 invested in mutual fun 
/ 1961 there was $19,439,086,000 invested in mutual fun 
/ 1962 there was $23,048,049,000 invested in mutual fun 
/ 1963 there was $22,638,622,000 invested in mutual fun 
^ 1964 there was $26,863,371,000 invested in mutual fun 
k 1965 there was $30,464,046,000 invested in mutual fun 
^ 1966 there was $36,173, 149,000 invested in mutual fun 
y 1967 there was $39,442,970,000 invested in mutual fun 



What team is that? The Cubs? Third piace? 

It was hard to believe, especially after last year's 10th place finish behind everybody In the National League, 
including the Mets, but Leo Ourocher's mostly youthful Cubs are playing fiery baseball, and they're winning 


U p. up. up they go— skirts, rents. 

rockcts--ycs, and the price of whis- 
key and the speed of your grandmother's 
jalopy and the cost of stomach opera- 
tions and the Chicago Cubs and-- , And 
the Chicago Now. wait Just one 

minute. That i.s Wrigicy f ield, isn't it'.’ 
Look, no light lowers. Ivy on the wails. 
Not a billboard m the place. And that 
IX Ernie Banks out there on first base, 
right? The Cubs don't change. V ou love 
them, you root for them, you laugh at 
them — and you lose with them. So tell 
me about skirts and all that, but do not 
tell me about the Chicago Cubs. 1 know 
about them. 

Excuse me. sir, but you do not. Take 
a long, hard look at the National League 
standings. No mistake, those are the 
Cubs up there, lighting the Pirates and 
the Braves and the Giants for third place. 
And tho.se arc the very same Cubs that 
made history last year by finishing be- 
hind the Mets. Now, look out there on 
the field and maybe you'll see why- if 
they will just hold still for a few minutes. 
It may be asking too much. The Cubs 
arc young. They bubble, they move and 
they can astound you with the things 
they do right and wrong. But whatever 
mistakes the Cubs make now. they make 


them with an all-out, Icgs-churning, 
hold-on-to-your-hat approach that has 
had wise old heads in Chicago shak- 
ing in disbelief. Cubs bounce off walls, 
ignore the stop-hcrc signs of third-base 
coaches and steal home for the sheer 
joy of it. 

Coming as it ha.s after all tho.se years 
of stark inactivity (a Cub who scratched 
the back of his head was said to be hot- 
dogging it), all this energy is highly dis- 
concerting. Will the rest of the National 
League regain its composure and send 
the Cubs kicking and screaming back 
into last place? Or is that really talent 
out there? Real, live, squirming talent? 
It's possible. Any team with Ron Santo 
at third base and Billy Williams in left 
licid is two All-Stars ahead of the game 
right off the bat. What else is new? Well, 
try it up the middle. Catcher Randy 
Hundley, age 2*1. unwanted by the San 
Francisco Giants, spent his first full 
season in the majors with the Cubs last 
year and hit 19 home runs. Don Kes- 
singcr. age 24. tried switch-hitting in 
mid.scason and became one of the belter 
hitting shortstops around. Glenn Beck- 
crt. age 25, is just this side of Bill Maz- 
eroski as a second baseman and a .287 
hitter to boot. And Adolfo Phillips, age 


24, last year a moody, lonely Panamani- 
an who was just as likely to sulk at a fly 
ball as catch it, has become Mr. It for 
the Cubs this season, at bat. in the field 
and, if you can get by his accent, in the 
clubhouse. 

Then consider such starling pitchers 
as Ferguson Jenkin.v, 23, rookie Dick 
Nyc. 22, and K.cn Holtzman, 21. (You 
will have to consider Holt/man quick- 
ly. After winning five games without a 
loss this season, the left-hander marched 
off last weekend for six months of ac- 
tive duty with ihe Army.) In those three 
you have the nucleus of a staff that can 
go on terrifying batters for the next 10 
years. 

Now add Leo Durocher as the man- 
ager of all ihis and you know that wheth- 
er it is really good or maybe not so good, 
it is not dull. It may come as a keen dLs- 
appointment to those who love to hate 
Leo — those who joyfully collect and 
turn back on Durwher such pronounce- 
ments as “Nice guys finish last” (circa 
1943) right on up to “The Cubs are no 
eighth-place team" (circa 1966) — but it 
IS Leo who has gotten the Cubs off and 
racing in all directions. 

When the news came in late 1965 that 
Durocher was to be their new leader, it 
continued 
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After years and years working 
in somebody else’s business, 
how can you set up your own? 


With $.^5,850 cash from 
Travelers Money-Back Life 
Iiuwrnncc you can open an 
anfiqneror lot. 


Along with the gold watch, suppose you 
do get the proceeds of a profit-sharing 
fund. And a pension. Even so, you still 
may not have the cash to turn your hobby 
into a retirement business you can run 
for kicks . . . and a small profit. 

The stake you need could be available if 
you give your Travelers Man a few 
minutes now to explain how Travelers 
Money-Back Life Insurance works. 

It’s life insurance you’d want anyway 


to protect your growing family. 

But when the children are grown and no 
longer so dependent on you, 

Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance lets 
you be your own beneficiary. It can even 
pay you back more money than you paid in. 

Take it, and invest it in the sort of 
retirement you've always dreamed about. 

For Money-Back Life Insurance, 
every kind of insurance, see your 
Travelers Man. 



Travelers Money-Back Life Insurance. 



BASEBALL eonllnued 


If you’re making a 
really dry martini, 
and you’re not making it 
with Fleischmann’s, 
you’re not making it. 
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Fleischmann’s. 

The worlds driest gin since 1870. 


was received with terror by the Cubs, 
especially the young ones who had heard 
all those hair-raising stories of what hap- 
pened when you did not come on like 
Willie Mays. It was a bum rap. Leo has 
nothing but fondness for the eccentric, 
the impetuous and the young. It is mid- 
dle-aged indilTerence that drives him up 
walls. The Cubs were loaded with that 
when Leo took over. Then crash, down 
came an eighth-place dynasty. The halt 
and the lame and the bored were sent 
scurrying off to other teams, and their 
places were filled with raw youth. For 
half a season, it was disaster. There were 
all kinds of pitches, exactly wrong, 
thrown to just the wrong people. “We 
had a 3-and-O count on Richie Allen,” 
Hundley recalled. “Durochcr was yell- 
ing, ‘He's swinging.' so what does Allen 
get? Fast ball. Top of the roof." 

Even more galling, the Cub outfielders 
had an instinct for throwing and missing 
the cutoff man — every lime. "Then we 
had this drill,” said Santo, "and if there 
was any doubt before about who to 
throw the ball to. there was none after. 
Absolutely none.” 

In fact, if the young Cubs could find 
a way of turning a perfectly routine play 
into something terribly weird, you could 
bet on it. But here is where Leo surprised 
everyone. If the mistake was made with 
zest, he was patient. That's right, skep- 
tics. patient. "We were told what we did 
wrong." said Beckert, "and we knew it 
was killing him. but he never blasted us 
for it."’ 

It was midseason before the Cubs fully 
understood Durocher's principle of per- 
petual audacity. "I bet Leo would have 
shelled out S50 if Ernie Banks had got- 
ten himself far enough off first to get 
hi'tnse/f picked off," said Santo. It was 
the safety-last approach. When in doubt, 
go, man. and the Cub who came balling 
into third laic but bloody was greeted at 
the bench with a handshake. 

The one Cub who had the pure talent 
for that sort of thing was Adolfo Phil- 
lips, and the man least likely to do it 
was. right, Adolfo Phillips. Meandering 
was the best way to describe the young 
outfielder's approach to a fly ball, and 
when he did get to one it was even money 
he would kick it. Late in the season, 
when the Cubs had caught the zest of 
winning, such indifference had Phillips' 
teammates demonstrably hostile. In fact, 
after one such butchering of a routine 
fly ball, a teammate nearly choked him 
coniliiued 
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Dial spoils you. Because Dial with AT-7 

really gets rid of bacteria that cause odor. And that’s why a Dial 
shower has staying jMwer. So go ahead— spoil yourself. 




BASEBALL continued 


You always get 
the best room 
in the house 



Every one of the more than 25,000 
rooms at Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodges is sunny and spacious. It’s over- 
sized; big enough to use as a show- 
room, grand enough to be a living 
room, quiet enough to give you eight 
hours of the most blissful sleep you’ve 
had in years. 


To get one on your next trip, use 
our free Rapid Reservation Service — 
you can dial direct from all Howard 
Johnson’s Motor Lodges and many 
Howard Johnson’s Restaurants. 

Wherever you're going, we’re a/ready 
there ... at over 300 locations, coast- 
to-coast. 


to death in the Chicago dugout one day. 

"! don’t know who did what to him 
before.” said Durocher, "but he came to 
us one whipped dog." Perhaps it had 
started way back in 1961 when Phillips 
came to the U.S. from Panama armed 
with the following vocabulary: “chick- 
en" and "macaroni.” What he wanted 
most was a big, fat. juicy steak. What 
ho got was chicken and macaroni — over 
and over and over. 

Durocher knows talent when he sees 
it. The problem was how do you get it 
out of a lonely, bitter young man. Again, 
surprise. If anyone was fair game for a 
ranting, red-faced, explosive Leo Duro- 
chcr, it was Adolfo Emilio Phillips. And 
what did he get? Patience. Tender, lov- 
ing, ego-building patience. After the sea- 
son, Durocher dispatched Phillips to the 
Arizona Instructional League where Cub 
Coach Pete Reiser, who was managing 
there, applied more of the same. 

It worked. Oh my, how it worked. 
This spring Phillips greeted reporters by 
saying: "Last year 1 see my name with 
bad words after it. This year I make you 
write nice things.” With that, he began 
playing as if a small, furry demon were 
dogging him every step of the way. It 
was tonic. What the Cubs have been 
yearning for for years is a center fielder 
who will bounce off walls if need be 
(Phillips has done it three times thus 
far), run the bases with carefree abandon 
(he has nine stolen bases in 10 attempts, 
including one of home, and he would 
have had another steal of home last Sat- 
urday except that the pitch was acciden- 
tally fouled off) and who will conduct 
a full-scale war against National League 
pitching (he drove in six of the 20 runs 
the Cubs scored in that exhilarating rout 
of the Los Angeles Dodgers last Sat- 
urday). And even on hitle.ss days there 
is no sign of a pout. 

No, sir, these arc not the Cubs we 
used to know. Nowadays a thing like a 
three-game losing streak is a civic calam- 
ity, and that hasn't been the case in 20 
years. What, a pennant? No, forget that, 
for now. The Cubs are young and strong 
and vigorous, but it is a long way up 
from dead last. When games are tight 
and Durocher needs a strapping relief 
pitcher, his only hope is Dial-a-Prayer. 
And you cannot lose your best left-hand- 
ed pitcher for the season and expect to 
make a run for the pennant. Not even 
the defending-champion Dodgers can 
manage that. snd 
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Use your Texaco Credit Card when you stay with us! 
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Cutty Sark 

America’s 
N21 
selling 
Scotch 





The Sucklnghani Corporallon, Importers • New York, N. Y,- DistillodS Bottled In Scotland ■ Blended B6 Proof 




THE HOT 
NEW SPRITE 
RELIEVES 
THE SPORTS CAR 
ITCH. 

for very little scratch (under $2,000*) 




What makes the new Sprite more Sprite 
is basically what made prototype 
Sprites champs of their class at Le 
Mans and Sebring. A hot new 1275 cc 
power plant that ups the horsepower 10%. So the new 
Sprite runs more quietly, wears longer, and needs almost 
no maintenance. 

And because the new engine turns out more torque at 
lower revs, and more power at higher revs, you get quicker 
acceleration and better top speed. And still eke out 30 mpg. 
Other new Sprite touches include a new quick-and-easy 


folding top with 3.3 square foot rear- 
view window. And a new 6V^-inch dia- 
phragm clutch that works with mini- 
mum pedal pressure. 

But that’s not all you get for the relief of your sports car itch. 
There’s Sprite’s fast-acting rack-and-pinion steering. Low- 
slung road-hugging suspension. Self-adjusting disc brakes 
for fade-free stops. Plus bucket seats and roll-up windows. 
So, if you’ve got the sports car itch, get quick re- 
lief at your nearest MG/ Austin Healey dealer. For [ 
very little scratch; less than 2 grand. 


New Sprite: another action car from the sign of the Octagon. 




HORSE r/kC\ug/ Whitney Tower 


Suddenly there’s 
a lot of talk 
about Car Safety 

Moo^ has been doing 
something about it 
since 1919 

_ "T* Our company 

fl — Moog Indus- 
P ^ ■ tries — has been 
I making steer- 
B ing and suspen- 
sion replace- 

s i n c e 

From the beginning, wc'vc fol- 
lowed this philosophy: when any 
new steering or suspension design 
comes on the market, we start 
to work on ways to make it better 
and safer. 

Today's steering and suspen- 
sion system is highly complex. 
There arc more parts that can 
become excessively loose or 
worn, and cause dangerous steer- 
ing problems. The current em- 
phasis on safety means our job 
at Moog is even more critical. 
Bccau.se safety siar/s with steer- 
ing and suspension. 

For your .safety, wc recom- 
mend you have your car’s steer- 
ing and suspension checked every 
5,000 miles at a garage displaying 
a lWHEEl. AMONMENTl sign. 
If any parts such a.s ball joints, 
tic rod ends or steering .stabilizers 
arc found unsafe, have them re- 
placed immediately. 

We hope you will ask for 
Moog “problem solving" parts. 
They’re the end result of 47 
years’ experience and concern 
with .safety. It’s also reassuring to 
know that Moog replacement 
parts are the overwhelming 
choice of alignment service 
spccialist.s. 
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Makcn of problem 
solvin g steering and 
suspension parts 
since 1919. 


The fastest run in the West 


While the public was eying the Preakness, some 3.000 miles away a 
million-doliar newcomer named Forll set a record in his U.S. debut 


A fter Arthur (Bull) HanctK’k paid 
‘ $920,000 last December to pur- 
chase the Argentine champion Forli, he 
quickly made two wise moves. First, he 
syndicated the 4-ycar-old grandson of 
Hyperion for S%0.000 to people with 
adequate walking-around money, folks 
with names like Brady, Combs, duPont, 
Mellon and Phipps. Then he ordered his 
undefeated chestnut delivered to Trainer 
Charlie Whitlingham, who this season 
leads all U.S. trainers in purse winnings. 

When Hancock phoned his friend 
Whitlingham to tell him the news about 
Forli he kiddingly added, “Charlie, take 
all the time you want with this colt, but 
if you get him beat it might be your job.” 

Last week Whitlingham hung onto 
his job at Hollywood Park. After five 
months of taking his time with Forli, 
who had come to this country with a 
seven-for-seven record and a reputation 
as the finest Thoroughbred ever pro- 
duced in Argentina (SI. May 1), Whit- 
lingham showed off his new million- 
doliar responsibility. 

In his first North American start, at a 
mile and a sixteenth. Forli set a track 
record of l:4lKovcr Hollywood's new 
turf course and won the $20,000-added 
Coronado Stakes with ridiculous case. 
Never once did he feel the touch of 
Jockey Bill Shoemaker’s whip, and when 
it was all over the invader left the dis- 
tinct impression that he may turn into 
the most exciting newcomer on our rac- 
ing scene in many years. 

Two dependable signs of a good horse 
are flawle.s.s running action and versa- 
tility. Forli possesses both. He is a big 
colt, and when he shifts into gear he 
moves with wonderful, long strides. “He 
Stays close to the ground," says Whit- 
lingham. “A regular daisy-cutter." And 
he is certainly versatile. He is equally at 
home on dirt and on grass. Five of his 
seven races in Buenos Aires were over the 
deep, sandy strip at the Palermo track, 
where he once won a mile race by IS 


lengths in the remarkable tin'ie of 1 :33K. 
Nor does distance bother him. He has 
won from seven furlongs to a mile and 
seven-eighths. 

At Hollywood Park, Whitlingham 
proved that in five months he had taught 
Forli something that made him more 
versatile still. “In all seven of his races 
in Argentina he led every step of the 
way,” Whitlingham explained. “That’s 
O.K. in South America, where the best 
horse can jump out and run away from 
the other contenders, who usually like 
to take back early in a race. But in this 
country you nearly always have real 
speed right from the gate, and seldom 
does that speed last to get the money. 1 
had to teach Forli to rate behind horses 
and save a real kick for the finish.” 

On race day it was 98® at Hollywood 
Park, and Forli, like most of the 29,297 
spectators on hand, was in a sweat. In 
the saddling enclosure he acted up. 
kicked a bit and looked as if he would 
like to throw Shoemaker into one of 
the infield lakes. Only Whitlingham 
seemed unconcerned. “He’s kicking be- 
cause he’s a ticklish devil when you put 
the saddle on him. If he's sweating it’s 
because he's hot, like the rest of us.” 

Shoemaker’s orders were to “ease him 
back and don't rush him." At the break, 
Forli wanted to do what came natu- 
rally, but Shoemaker took a tight hold 
and let others set the pace. As they went 
by the stands, Forli, for the first time in 
his career, had some rivals in front of 
him. It must have piqued his competi- 
tive spirit, for midway up the back- 
stretch he lowered his long neck, poked 
out his head as though searching for 
daisies in the new grass, and moved out. 
It was all Over, except for the noise of 
the crowd gasping its admiration. 

“When you come to think of it,” said 
Whitlingham later, “it wasn’t a bad 
show. TTie sucker never even drew a deep 
breath today. There’s no telling how 
good he could be.” ewo 
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Okay, so we failed to invent 
a house paint that would last 
forever. 

But wait ’til you see how 
close we 


If you paint your house with now-formuki Luct rt. }'ou'I) wait to repaint like you've 
never wailed before. 

We made it to last even longer than the original Luciri-: House Paint. And the original 
LuciTi- has held up on test houses for as long as eight years. 

Another nice thing about new-formula Lucitk: the primer'.s already in the paint. No 
need to prime, even over most bare woods. 

An easier job when you do paint. 

A longer wait between paintings. 

Longer, we think, than you dared hope for. 




Bcllcr things for Belter Living. tlirtuigh Chemistry 



/ Charles Goren 


The World Championship: just coior it Biue 


On the eve of the world-title matches in Miami there is a temptation to look for an upset, but the results 
of a practice session in Cannes suggest that Italy's formidable Blue Team is not about to be beached 


I was prepared not so long ago to make 
a rash move and predict that some- 
body would beat the Italian Hlue Team 
in the World Championship that is be- 
ginning this week in Miami Beach. If the 
victor was not to be North America- 
and wc have not been able to win for 
more than a decade with teams that were 
perhaps the equal of our present one — I 
wondered if the French team, which was 
good enough to win the European Cham- 
pionship last year, might not catch the 
Italians feeling jaded and surprise them. 

But all that was before the old Blues 
repaired to Cannes last month to bask 
in the sun and practice for a few days 
against two French teams. One of these 
was made up of young French stars, 
whom the Italians, not surprisingly, 
crushed. The other was composed of 
the finest pair France has to offer. 
Pierre Jais and Roger Trezel, and George 
Theron and Gerard Desrousseaux, who 
arc an experienced tournament part- 
nership. The Italians treated them just 
as they had the youngsters, winning an 
80-board match hands down. 

Spectators could find little fault with 
the Blue Team's bidding or play, but 
the Italians are their own sternest critics 
and during the day in Cannes they could 
be found at poolside hard at work ana- 
lyzing the results of the previous eve- 
ning's session. One of the deals that came 
in for extensive discussion was this one 
from the match against the young French 
experts. Giorgio Belladonna figured as 
both the goal and the hero of the hand 
— but before reading on, decide whether 
you would rather be declarer at a con- 
tract of five clubs or defend against it. 
And then prepare to follow closely. 

Because of the Italian bidding sys- 
tem, Walter Avarelli could not open the 
North hand with one club, which would 
have been conventional. And Belladon- 
na did not double three diamonds, bc- 
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queen of hearts 


cause he felt that Avarelli would take 
him out of the double anyway. So he bid 
three no trump, which would have been 
easy to make. But Avurclli, feeling that 
this was too dangerous in view of his 
meager diamonds, returned to clubs, and 
Belladonna carried on to game. 

Belladonna won the first trick with 
the ace of hearts and lost a spade finesse 
to East's queen. East cashed the king of 
diamonds and exited with a spade to the 
king and ace. Belladonna crossed to his 
hand w ith a high trump, ruffed a dia- 
mond on the table and discarded a heart 
on the high spade. But only 10 tricks 
could now be made because West held 
all four trumps. 

The next morning at poolside the Ita- 
lians reconsidered the hand. "V'ou went 
wrong at the first trick." Benito Garo/- 
zo told Belladonna. "VVin the first trick 
with dummy's heart king and lead a dia- 
mond. When East wins, any red suit re- 
turn gives away a trick so East must lead 
a spade, and the king loses to dummy's 
ace. Now put East back on lead w ith the 
spade queen and his best return is an- 


other spade. You pitch a heart, come to 
the ace of hearts, ruff a diamond, ruff a 
spade with a high trump and ruff anoth- 
er diamond on the table. You can ruff 
dummy's last heart high and dummy has 
three top trumps for the rest." 

"Allow me to be East," said Bella- 
donna. "I win the second trick with the 
king of diamonds and 1 lead the jack of 
hearts!" Now South cannot afford to give 
up a spade trick to East because a heart 
return would allow West to score the 
selling trick v ia a ruff. 

"But.” continued Belladonna, "fora 
small wager I shall consent to be de- 
clarer. and this time I won't go down." 
Nobody took Belladonna up on that 
one. and wisely, for he pointed out the 
following line of play: 

Win the heart opening in dummy, 
cross to the trump king and lose a spade 
finesse to the queen. East returns a spade 
and dummy leads a diamond to East's 
king. East's best exit is another spade 
and South makes the unexpected play— 
a ruff. Now he runs all the trumps and 
ends up with the good spade and two 
hearts in dummy and the ace and 5 of 
hearts and queen of diamonds in his 
hand. South leads the good spade and 
East has to let go of the high diamond or 
unguard the hearts. After a slight pause 
for elTect, Belladonna continued; "Of 
course, if East returns a low heart after 
winning the queen of spades, f win with 
dummy's 10. come to my hand with the 
ace of clubs for a second spade finesse, 
ruff a spade and make my contract. And 
the return of the jack of hearts similarly 
presents no problem." 

It was a brilliant analysis, and I am 
afraid that the poolside conversation in 
Miami Beach will have the same flavor 
— just more variations on Italian coups. 
The Blue Team has won eight straight 
world championships, and now it looks 
better than ever. end 
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Will your boy pour them over like Red Ruffing? 


When Red Ruffing was on the mound, even 
the fastest bat in the league was in trouble. Big 
Red could fade the ball on the handle, hook it 
out of reach, blaze it down the middle. Few 
hurlers have ever lopped his winning record - 
273 games in 23 years. Fewer yet could match 
him as a hitler. When he wasn’t striking out 
batters, he was knocking in runs. This year, the 
all-time Yankee great came up with one of his 
biggest wins-eleclion to baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

Not every youngster can be a Red Ruffing. 
In fact, very few even participate in organized 
sporting events, much less become stars. But 
every young person-if only a spectator-can 


be as physically fit as the star athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated that physical 
fitness, particularly the fitness of our young 
people, has never been more important. 

To help support the national fitness program. 
Equitable is cooperating with the President’s 
Council on Physical Fitness and the U.S. Jay- 
cees’ “Don’t Fence Me Out" project. Equitable 
has prepared a fact-filled booklet. “Physical 
Fitness Elements in Recreation,” designed to 
assist community leaders in planning effective 
use of community facilities for fitness and rec- 
reation. For a free copy, write to Equitable’s 
Home Office. 


The Assurance Society of the United States 

Home Office: 1285 Ave. of the Americas. N.Y.. N.Y. 10019. 0 Equitable 1967 


For an attractive 7% by ll Inch reproduction of this drawing send your name and address and the words, RED RUFFING, (o Equitable. G P 0 Bo> 1828. N Y . N Y loOOl 


500-MILE 
JOURNEY INTO 

AN 

ARTISTS EYE 


At his Indianapolis 500 baptism last year the artist Bob 
Stanley crouched down near the first turn, cocked a look 
atthe onrushing cars— and just missed getting his head 
taken off by a flying wheel. He returned to his Manhattan 
loft, still shaken, to paint the powerful scenes on our 
cover and the following pages, Stanley sees the 500 in 
hot and cold colors, which is the abstract expressionist 
in him, and in great swirls of motion, which is the Indy 
in everybody, His portfolio includes an eyeful of Jimmy 
Clark and Lloyd Ruby in battle on the opposite page; the 
fearful mechanical splatter of the first-lap smashup he 
survived; and glimpses of the means by which drivers 
and pit men communicate. After the paintings comes 
another personal— and poetic— assessment of the 500. 
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THE SHEARS OF FATE, 
THE LOOM OF LIFE 


il '/un is an /ncliiinapa/is 500 fun? Many quick-trip cnliimniMs 
see him as a morhiti thrill-seeker, alihtnigh none has both- 
ered to considt the fan himself, hi this article one spectator 
attempts to explain the feeling he has about Indianapolis. 
The writer is a Jesuit priest and assistant professor of l.'nglish 
at Milwaukee's Marquette Vniversity. Growing up in Oma- 
ha. he knew the Indy cars and drivers by newspaper hear.say. 
His in-person aticion began in 1964, when he traveled to 
the race with "a bunch of college kids who had a claim on 
a certain section of Indy near the second turn." 

Catch a falling car dropping ofT the second turn at Indy. 
You arc at the head of the backslrctch. at track le\cl. just 
25 feet from the wall. Picking up pov^er not only from the 
engine but from the very tension of its drifting arc. the cjr 
is now poised for the absolute expression of its potential. 
The 32,000 to 40.000 explosions per minute that propel this 
fragile force register upon the car in a torrent of sound, 
echoed and re-echoed by the trembling response of the 
earth beneath your feet. 

The driver is suspended rigidly within his cocoon in a 
scmifctal position, and his emerging head and shoulders, 
framed by the roll bar. pass slilfly before your eyes like a 
star dwindling into the expanding universe of the open 
straight. Nowhere can the senses of man be exposed to a 
greater sensation of speed or know the strange authority of 
human self-control revealed at the very heart of movement. 


A northeast wind is carrying a taffy mix of clouds clock- 
wise athwart the backstrelch as viewed from L stand out- 
side the third turn. A blade of sunlight drops angularly 
across the near end of tlie backstretch and scrapes swiftly, 
silently toward the second turn. The vast and wooded park 
of Indy stretches away, lulling the eye w ith pastoral sugges- 
tion. though strangely and invisibly ringed at the moment 
by a distance-mullled thunder, like the thunder that play- 
fully chases the lightning on a summer evening. 

In the gray darkness of the distant turn two black points 
emerge and slip down the slide of macadam till the white 
wall catches them and guides them together out onto the 
level straight. A third point blobs into being Just behind 
them and, as the straight opens up. positions itself along- 
side in a trio of cars that seems to take up all there is of 
the 50-foot strand. But a fourth pinpoint of darkness merg- 
es into the gray light, and swings into position on the web. 


Threading down upon the w ind, it completes the set for a 
country dance on a floor where three is truly a crowd. 

Dark and ominous, they sweep toward us. The sunlight 
arrests them and transfigures them in a flash of color and 
beauty and then releases them for passage through the nee- 
dle of No. 3. Only at the last instant, almost into the turn, 
docs the inner car receive that final impetus that carries it 
a fraction of distance ahead, allowing the second car to fold 
over and cross on its tail. And the other two in tandem tuck 
in beliind, coolly closing the shears of fate and threading 
once again the shuttle of life. An unforgettable moment of 
Indy like this happens so fast you have no time to identify 
the cars or remember the drivers who created it. 

And then there is Jimmy Clark. In the exhilarating ozone 
of working rubber and blasted methanol— as characteristic 
of Indy as burnt leaves are of football — the explosive sound, 
the graceful motion and the constant scissor action of cars 
blending into the turns becomes routine at times. Rare is 
the screech of lurching rubber. The dance of the wheels 
w ith the w ishbone suspensions goes on and on, drifting out 
again and again under surging power to dare the dark fin- 
ger line one foot from the white outer wall. This gentle 
though powerful drift is alone permitted, for there is no end 
fora lurch or slip but the white wall itself. Then a car whips 
by, sf>cw ing a smoky vapor of oil from its crankcase, and 
behind it. coming into the third turn, arc the red car and 
white wheels of Jimmy's Lotus-Ford. 

Suddenly the impossible has happened. The red streak is 
now a bloody blur, a pinwhccl unanchored and ready to 
skitter off into oblivion. And so it would be with almost 
anyone else but Jimmy. 

The blur is not broadening and thinning out into noth- 
ingness as it should. It is tightening into a bright red point 
surrounded by a magically glow ing circle of white. Within 
that pattern can be heard the high-revving thunder of a de- 
clutched engine and then the pitched cry of a newly engaged 
engine that catches the falling car and whips it forward 
again into the intelligible arc of speed. Not once but twice 
he does this, coming out once in reverse and once in forward 
speed, always coming out running. This is Jimmy Clark. 

And this is Indy at the very essence of its rocketing ter- 
ror and beauty. This is Indy triumphing over the elements 
and over the sluggish onslaught of human nature itself. This 
is Indy showing it can be done. For there are no real disap- 
pointments at Indy, not even after the debacle of a disas- 
trous first lap. In racing at its best, disappointment is never 
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admissible. Disappointment is a denial of the very faith of 
racing. 

Indy is a cat-o’-ninc-iails and a cal with nine Jives. Indy 
is difTerenl every year, it's even different any year, depend- 
ing on how you go. who you go with and where you sit. 
This year, like last year and the year before, I’ll be going 
with the Pilgrees, as seasoned a crew of spectators as you’ll 
find on any road or track. Watchers need seasoning just as 
much as drivers do — all through a single season and through 
many consecutive seasons. It took as great a driver as 
Stirling Moss seven years to Icam concentration in the 
cars. We Pitgrccs know it takes just as long to learn concen- 
tration on the cars. 

Next Tuesday's 51st Indianapolis 500 will start my fourth 
season “on it” and my third with the Pitgrees. At Indy in 
1965 we didn’t even know yet that we were the Pitgrees. 
We were just Judy, Jim. Tcri and Father Crozier, students 
and prof down from Marquette U. in Milwaukee. We only 
found it out three weeks later after the Rex Mays Classic in 
Milwaukee and the June Sprints at Elkhart. Wis. We were 
on the way home from Elkhart, sludging down Route 57 
south of Sheboygan. The lyrics of Back Home Again in 
Indiana were frustrating our nostalgic mood in their then 
haJf-forgoitcn incompleteness when Teri made some re- 
mark, which was lost on the wind, about pit grease. Every- 
body heard only the magic word, funny word, floating 
back; Pitgrcc. Pilgreee, Pitgreeee. We laughed and laughed, 
and the funny word echoed through our laughter. 

A bug had just flown in the window of the Pooge (Peu- 
geot) and latched on to us. We named him. We called 
him Offy. Offy Pitgrec. And the question started bouncing 
around the little gray car with the loose clutch, the question 
that echoes wherever we go: Are you on it, Offy? The Pil- 
grees were born. Known now as Jud. Iggy, Taari and Dev, 
you’ll find them this summer in racing-green jackets, with 
“Offy” lettered on the back, wherever wheels are rolling in 
southeastern Wisconsin. And five hours south of that in 
Indiana, back home, you’ll find them "on it” on Memorial 
Day at the Speedway. 

Jud had seen her favorite, Rodger Ward, qualify in ’64, 
but she had never seen the 500. Taari and Iggy were new- 
comers to Indy in 1965. The deceptive uneventfulness of 
their first 500 makes the memory of the ride back more 
graphic than the race itself. We were in two cars, They’ll 
ne\er forget the black Corvair and eggshell-blue Buick 
Special drifting west past Purdue out of Lafayette. Two 
demon sailors in from the fleet for engineering at Mar- 
quette were at the wheels. Hoping to escape the traffic 
jam, we stayed in Indianapolis after the race for dinner. 
That was a mistake. Three hours after the race we caught 
up with the end of the Chicago-bound line 20 miles south 
of Lafayette and 30 north of Indy. From that point it 
took two hours of steaming driving to make Lafayette. 
Many cars had set up camp along Interstate 65. We de- 
cided to head for the woods. Night caught us still head- 


ing west after a steady and dizzying scries of downshifts, 
drifts and power slides. We were 1 1 hours out of Indy 
when we finally met the dawn’s early light in Milwau- 
kee. Now we take off at the head of the parade right 
after the race. 

My own interest in racing goes back one more year. In 
graduate studies in English at Loyola of Chicago, I had just 
finished a poem on a couple of young marrieds living in 
Marina City. It was based on Einstein's theory of relativity. 
That and a recent reading of Faulkner’s Pylon and the air- 
racing stories that preceded it led me to think that racing 
was a largely untried and big subject for American writing: 
the microcosm and macrocosm of speed. I had just resolved 
to get to work on it when a bunch of Purdue, Northwestern. 
Loyola and Marquette undergrads gave me my first invi- 
tation to Indy. We spun down there the first time, three 
carloads of us, innocent and carefree. We came away chas- 
tened in a baptism of fire, for that was the year when Eddie 
Sachs and Dave MacDonald died. 

My interest is broadening, going counterclockwise in 
time through the large and amazing variety of works in the 
literature of sport. The New Leisure, the minds of living 
students throbbing from the whiplash of the information 
c.xplosion, the chance for understanding rooted in what we 
love and comprehend only darkly: these are some of the 
circumstances that drive and guide and discipline my cu- 
riosity about play. You might call it a belief in or an ap- 
preciation of the tremendously human centrality of the sup- 
posedly frivolous Or peripheral. 

Very few- Jesuits have an active interest in racing, but all 
Jesuits cross the starting line of their careers in a never- 
to-be-forgotten meditation on death. Perhaps that is why 
there is less incongruity than there might seem to be in the 
fact that Ricardo and Pedro Rodriguez began to acquire 
their famous driving skills in races supported by their Jesuit 
schoolmasters in Mexico City. Two Mexican Jesuits, one 
the well-known educational psychologist Jaim6 Castiello, 
have died at the wheel of true sports cars. An American 
Jesuit of my acquaintance used to tool a competition Jaguar 
over the airport track near Kansas City, but he never ran 
in the races. Yet few Jesuits at Marquette could name any 
of the students who are active participants as drivers, me- 
chanics or navigators in sports car, rally or drag-racing 
teams. Nor has any Jesuit college taken up the challenge, 
admittedly half facetious, issued recently by Rodger Ward 
to the colleges to offer driving scholarships. Imagine the 
Marquette Racing Team at Indy, cosponsored by Mar- 
quette University and the Marquette Corporation and 
coached by Rodger Ward! 

The question is asked; How can a priest involve himself 
in racing? The answer can never be simple. But as a try 
I would say the Church has entered a period of explora- 
tion; it has accepted uncertainty as part of the very nature 
of its pulse and heartbeat. It is seeking to reestablish con- 
tact with the people and the reality of a world more com- 


plex than it ever dreamed of. The priest, as a result, be- 
comes more human, less narrowly defined, democratic 
rather than aristocratic, personal rather than officious. 

I think that Lorca’s successful defense of the bullfight 
applies with equal force to motor sports: "Where else in 
the world amid such dazzling splendor and beauty can man 
contemplate death?” Montaigne started off saying that to 
philosophize is to learn how to die. Later, after closer asso- 
ciation with the people, he rephrased the idea, saying then 
that to philosophize is to learn how to live. The sport of mo- 
tor racing is open to both approaches, and no SPCA is 
ever likely to organize for the prevention of cruelty to the 
machine. 

The letters of Paul to the churches are written against a 
background of racing. Their grasp of life, molded in part 
by the foot racing, horse racing and chariot racing of his 
time, will be further illuminated by the machine racing of 
our time for those who can see the machine not as a cold, 
impersonal menace, but as a supple extension of man. 
Motor racing has, in fact, become the symbolic and ritual 
enactment of the harmony of man and machine in indus- 
trial civilization. The people know this in their own dark 
wisdom; the poet and the priest do not. It is only natural 
for one who aspires to be both, guessing this, that he should 
go to Indy. He goes united in spirit, strangely enough, with 
Pascal, that ancient competitor with his religious order but 
early discemcr of the new freedom of a scientific and in- 
dustrial age, who said: “They indeed honor nature who 
teach her that she can speak of all things, even of theology." 


The catch is that you can't just go to Indy. If you haven’t 
gone to the modified stock races and the drag ways and 
the late-model stock races, to the strips, the tracks and the 
road circuits in your own neck of the woods, you’ll never 
move to Indy. Even if you go, you’ll never really see it. 
Indy is the beginning and the end, the top of the mountain 
for every American racer. This goes for the road racers, 
too. The beefy appearance of their cars and the pavement- 
pounding sound of their engines put them in the Indy 
tradition. In fact. Chaparral I was tried out at Indy in late 
1965 and turned an amazing 164-mph lap. Now even the 
Grand Prix engines in Britain and Japan are being designed 
with an Indy modification in mind. Every little American 
track, driver and fan is magnified by the existence and as- 
piration of Indy. Outside Wilmot. Wis., a little town in 
the southeastern part of the state that could almost be con- 
tained in the infield of either its quarter-mile dirt track or 
its arrow-shaped one-mile road course, there is a sign es- 
tablishing the pervasiveness of the Indy ethos: wilmot— 
THE INDIANAPOLIS OF WISCONSIN. 

You’ve got to know something about the dreams of a 
little driver like Pedro Roehl, King of Hales Corners, a dirt 
track for modified stocks and midgets on the outskirts of 
Milwaukee, one of five tracks run nightly from early May 


to early October by a very tough league of chargers. By 
day, Pedro is a furnace expert working and living in Lake 
Mills, about 50 miles west of Milwaukee. At night, four 
nights a week, he drives Mod No. 2 for two young owners. 
On Fridays he is in the midget formerly driven by Gary 
Congdon, who moved up to Indy in 1966. His blue-and- 
cream Corvette-powered Mod looks like the Toonerville 
Trolley, but it travels like a jet truck when Pedro’s holding 
it tight on the corners. This will be his 12th year on the 
circuit. It took him nine years to become a charger, that is, 
a consistent winner and a moneymaker. Now, at 34. he still 
dreams of stepping up to the late-model bracket. He won’t 
make it; he knows it's too late. But it's guys like Pedro and 
his driving buddy. Fuzzy Fassbendcr. and their car hauler, 
big Bob Imere, who make up the proud and beautiful 
base of Indy. The Pitgrees count them all as friends, and 
we know Indy better for knowing the bedrock in which it is 
so firmly anchored. 

To really see Indy it helps to have followed another local 
like .Augie Pabst. one of the “big boys,” a driver of the 
200-mph sports racing machines. He retired from interna- 
tional sports car racing in 1966 at the age of 32. You’ll 
rarely see a smoother driver than Augie, whose style could 
be compared with Dan Gurney’s. When his cars held to- 
gether — and cars in that class are very temperamental — he 
was always in front of the pack. No matter how snazzy 
his outfit looked, drawing straight stares from men and 
rapturous cries from women, Augie was no dandy in a tight 
turn. No wasted motion, no throttle nerves, no jagged skids 
blurred the arc and rhythm of his line. 

He was champ of the USAC road circuit in 1959. In 1962 
he was asked to drive at Indy— he had already driven Le 
Mans. He went down there and took a look at the track. 
It was a very long look. He walked around the whole track 
once. That was enough. Every time he began to walk into 
one of the four turns his knees, as he tells it, began to shake. 
The low wall ahead loomed higher and whiter than Mt. Ev- 
erest. The master turner knew his limit; the turns of Indy 
were not for him. 

Now, how can you really understand Indy if you don’t 
know things like that? Remember. Augie was no sissy. He 
had driven with the best in the world. The last few years 
of his career he drove almost one-handed and without 
insurance after a smash-up at Riverside. And Indy’s slow- 
est driver has stepped beyond that line. 

The Pitgrees don’t go to Indy for the crashes. Maybe 
meeting and talking with the drivers after the races at 
State Fair Park in Milwaukee, the oldest (1903) track in 
the country, has something to do with it. The girls do 
worry about it occasionally, but the crashes arc accepted. 
Risk is a part of life. It is even something to be joked about. 
The Meihoff Racing Team comes to the tracks around 
Milwaukee in a gaudy yellow hearse, and its members wear 
yellow T shirts and jackets ornamented with broad black 
tread marks down the back. 
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LOOK INSlOE FOR THE 

OUR HEAO... NEWEST IDEA 

IN GOLF. 



You’re seeing a cutaway of the revolutionary new UNIBLOC’ wood 
by AMF Voit. Its core is solid, end-grain maple. But now comes 
the big advance that separates this club from all others. That 
solid maple core, instead of being merely varnished, is 
encased in a V^-inch thick protective shield of a virtually 
indestructible space-age material called Armatex. 

Result; a club that is immune to wear and moisture. 

It will never change weight or lose its balance. 

Therefore, it is now possible for you to play a 
consistently better game of golf. And. UNIBLOC* 
construction delivers a more explosive 
impact for the greatest distance. 


The other advantages are 
covered in the guarantee. The 
Voit 300 Magnum, for example, 
is guaranteed against all defects, 
the absorption of moisture, warping, 
split or cracked hosels and loosened 
face or sole plates for three years”. 
Where do you find these pro-quality 
golf clubs? You can take your pick from the 
best at qualified sporting goods retailers 
throughout America. So if you have a head for 
golf, perhaps we should get our heads together. 


VOIT N»7U»*LLr RETCKVCS TMC OIOhT TO INSPtTT fOR MiiuSt. »NO TO OCClOt WHtTMtR •eP»l», RiPtACEMENT OR AOJUSTMEM IS DUE. 

New Ideas in Action^^^yfOlT. 
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The pro-quality clubs 
sold exclusively through 
qualified sporting 
goods retailers. 



ILLINOIS 

Alton Blochs Spoiling Goods 

Arlington Heights Cunningham Reilly Inc. 

Aurora Hayden Spoil Center 

Barrington Darken s 

Chicago Kleins Spoiling Goods (All Stores) 

Danville Cleve Aloander Sporting Goods 

Oeulur Black's Hardware 

Oesplames Johnson Sporting Goods Inc. 

Diion Owen's Sporting Goods 

(Igin Sportsman's lodge 

Elk Grove Elk Grove Sport Shop 

Evergreen Park Klems Sporting Goods 
Freeport Messing A Becker Sporting GooOs 

Galesburg Gale Ward Sporting Goods 

Hillside Woll & Harrison 

Jollel Barietl's, Inc 

Kankakee Salkeld's A Sons Sporling Goods 

La Grange Lockharts Sport Shop 

Libertyville The Suburban Sportsman 

ktacomb Gumbarl's Sporting Goods 

Moline Guy Temple Sporting Goods 

Niles Klems Sporting Goods 

Oak Park Cunningham Reilly Inc 

Paik Forest Sports & Hobbies Inc. 

Park Ridge Parrish Sporting Goods 

Peoria Jack A Bill's Sporting Goods 

Keenan Sporting Goods 

Rockford Tom Harmer Athletic Equipment 

Rock Island Freeland Scope 

Rock Island Sport Shop 
Spnngfield Myers Bros Dept Store 

Urhana Bailey A Himes 

Waukegan Grand Sporting Goods 

Wheaton Wheaton Sport Shop 

Wilmette Wilmette Sport Shop 

MINNESOTA 

Aapka A A B Sporting Goods 

Austin Dugans Sport Shop 

Brookdale Oaylon's 

Duluth C. I Wilson Spoiling Goods 

Hibbmg Hyde Supply Inc 

Minneapolis A A B Sporting Goods 

Aldnil Sporting Goods 
Dayton's 

Moorhead Spoitland Inc 

Rochester All Star Athletic Supply 

Saint Cloud fitrhariis Athletic Supply 

Saint Paul Dayton s 

Emporium Sporting Goods Dept. 
Southdale Dayton's 

Spicer Mel s Sport Shop 

Viigmia Hyde Supply Inc 

WISCONSIN 


Appleton H C Prange Co 

Beloit Otto Hirih Co 

fondulK The Spoil Shop Inc 

Green Bay BeiHand Sport Shop 

Janesville John Saier Sporling Goods 

Kenosha Nehlsen s Sport Shop 

La Crosse S A H Sport Shop 

Madison Badger Sporting Goods 

Berg Pearson Sporling Goods 
Milwaukee C A Burghari A Son Sporting Goods 

Gimbel Bros . Inc 
The Milwaukee Boston Store 
Minocqua Lakeland Sporting Goods 

Neenah William Krueger Co 

Oshkosh Joe's Sport Shop 

Racine Diion's Sporting Goods 

Ripon Ripon Sport Shop 

Shawano KAG Sporting Goods 

Sheboygan Andersen Sporting Goods 

Joe Hauser Sport Shop 
Wausau Lakewood Sporting Goods 

West Allis The Ptay Shop 

Wisconsin Rapids Perry s Sport Shop 
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1 1 lakes a inonsirous self-absorpiion lo 
make much of ihe crashes. Of course, 
there arc promoters, moviemakers, pub- 
licists. track officials and spectators u ho 
do. But they are a minority, and that 
condition is rare amonj; real racing peo- 
ple. The real racer— driver, supporter, or 
spectator has to pay too much in liv- 
ing and in concentration, misre than 
that kind of person can spare. The race 
goer will often be very vocal about his 
enthusiasm for a particular driver. Nev- 
ertheless. in a very real and deep way, 
he is “with’* all the drivers. He has stand- 
ing orders in his mind like those in the 
BRM team’s pit: “Never push the driv- 
er!" Kvery driver is giving him some- 
thing beyond measurement. Stirling 
Moss comes through to him loud and 
clear: “Life is tough for a driver!" 

The tough guy who knows cars and 
seems to have a hard-boiled attitude is 
one of the least likely to enjoy a crash. 
Crashes just gum things up for him. 
He is more involved with the cars than 
others, but the center of his interest is 
still the man behind the wheel. He is a 
skillful judge of the use a driver makes 
of his equipment. Men like this have 
driven hard cars, and they have driven 
them hard. Navy men in the NEShP 
program at Marquette, w inners of schol- 
arships offered to men with four years of 
experience in the llect, arc of this type. 
Several of them go with the Pilgrees 
locally and to Indy. 

These men can tell what's wrong with 
a car by its sound. I\ir them, a wisp of 
smoke or a vapor trail is a telltale give- 
away of the condition of a car. and they 
spot the danger signs immediately, fre- 
quently before the track stewards do. 
They are pretty good girl watchers, too, 
but vv hen they're "on it" their tips make 
watching a race a much more intelligent 
thing. Don Wilt is a mechanic on a suc- 
cessful sports car team. John Mitnik, 
Ron Priscilla. Denny McGannon and 
Kurt Schroedcr own their own beefed- 
up cars, topped off by Kurt's 427 Sling 
Ray. Each of them has a string of per- 
sonally rebuilt cars in his young past. 
They arc very casually unemoliona! 
about cars, and I've heard them shake a 
guy down for being more absorbed in 


his car than in anything else. But at 
heart they know the romance of racing. 
It can come out in memorable ways, as 
on one moon-drenched night when John 
Mitnik, his fiancee Lynn and I power- 
schussed down a twisting drive to the 
lake. “Zonk!" said John. "What a night 
just to drag all night!" 

It's not only who you go vvitli but the 
way you go that puts the move in Indy. 
-At the midnight oi'kcning of Memorial 
Day we'll be pulling out of Milwaukee 
headed for Indy. W'e'll be in a car with 
some go. but. regrettably, not in the 
drag-way C'hev that carried us last year. 
This was an innocent-looking black- 
and-crcam '61 hardtop. But the Lucas 
light setup, low on the grille, was the 
giveaway for the wary observer. The 
dimmer switch brought these spotlights 
into play on empty stretches of highway, 
resulting in a reasonable facsimile of 
daylight half a mile ahead. This was 
a hard car; it sat fiat on the curves. It 
was capable of 155 mph on an open 
straight and in full drag on the quaiter 
regularly made 109 lo 114 mph. The 
Schrocder-McGannon Special carried 
oversi/e pistons in a .14S-cubic-inch en- 
gine; four-barrel carburction responded 
to a jab of the foot on the floor. The 
red line was 6.000. just 500 below a 
fuel injected, overhead cam 'Vciie. Lour 
speeds were controlled by an M shift 
on the lloor. 

The music of the pipes of such a car 
adds a Peter Pan spice to the spectacle 
of Indy. Last year I drove that full house 
home. I was refereeing an intense discus- 
sion of premarital sex between Taari 
and two of the sailors: it boomed along 
at full racing speed for two hours until 
we dropped her at O'Hare to catch lier 
plane for New \'ork. A week later I 
asked Ciregg Trojanowski, a prelaw 
student, who had listened to the debate 
in the back scat, what he thought of the 
discussion. "What discussion?" he 
asked. “The only thing 1 can remcmlx-r 
is that car.” 

Coming through the lollway chutes, 

I had "pulled it out of the hole" about 
six limes. That means running it up lo 
the red line or all-out on all gears— the 
drag-way bit. Denny was tired when he 

eonriiiiifd 
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> . \atioml Union Insumnce Companies 
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the password is “fun" 

The fun of winning a tight race . . . 
or drifting lazily on your favorite 
lake ... or finding that suddenly 
you're closer to your kids. Doesn't 
your family deserve one— or two? 


nTlCOtlT. INC.. Difl. SI-S7. P.O. III IMS. Wiittttinr. C*h. teilll 
I la C«uM: Slilbh S»ot1s(r*UlM, OnUc« I 

I Please send me rour Free Color Folder today . 

I Nama | 

jAddiatt I 

[Cii r _J^ 


Fhe sign ef o smart 
drister who knows how lo gel 
where he's yoingf 
. . ol leading stores everywhere! 

AIRWAY COMPASS, Mexico, Indiana 






^ The ALL NEW 

SPORTSMENS NYLON 
' ' WARM UP JACKET 

ir'orn by America's 
Top Athletes 

IDEAL FOR GOLF, YACHTING. 
BASEBALL, TENNIS, TRACK. ETC. 
Lightweight and Hater 
Repellent with Elastic 
Cuffs. Tie String, H'aisi- 
band and Snap Front. 


asked me to drive his baby home, and 
even then he didn't think I'd make it 
with that sticky car. 1 had impressed 
him when I left Indianapolis smoothly 
and without stalling, double-clutching 
in the downshifts. He didn't know it, 
and I am not exactly the compleai 
stickman, but my Jesuit training includ- 
ed stints of bus and big-truck driving 
in the Colorado mountains, which have 
made me sensitive to the music of the 
shift. Even though I was fairly smooth 
going up and down the scale, he did al- 
most drop his heart like a valve once 
when I wavered over the red line. Later 
I learned (hat my biggest error was in 
letting the revs drop too low between 
gears, a fault 1 am learning to correct. 
At the time, though, the fault that 
brought the flaming sword to this little 
Paradise was committed at the last toll- 
gate before O’Harc. I killed the engine. 
To start that hot, high-comprcssion en- 
gine again we had to get out and push. 
My ego was pushed out of Paradise and 
happily restored in the music of Pitgree 
laughter. 

Wc won't be breaking any speed laws 
next week, but wc will be sitting on the 
starting line across from the south infield 
gate at 4;50 a.m. E.S.T., just 10 minutes 
before the gates swing open into the 
Speedway to start the first race into the 
infield. We always like to watch that, 
even though we won’t be going in. Then 
wcTl rumble off to our secret parking 
place and have a fortifying steak break- 
fast before ambling out onto the track. 

Going to Indy and all the little Indys 
is a voyage like Columbus’ for the Pit- 
grees. The classroom seat is not big 
enough and is too static for our con- 
temporary young scholars. The Pitgrees 
know that all of America, like a racer 
at Indy, is still riding on the seat of 
its pants, stilt trying to get the touch, 
the feel of things. That feel can be ironed 
out of a car, but no driver will ever let 
the engineers do it. That is why the Pit- 
grees are learning to ride on the seat of 
their pants. They can feel the wheels and 
arc beginning to learn to (ell just how 
much rubber they're running on and 
how many pit stops it's going to take 
to make it. end 
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More than 1.5 million Americans have taken 
the Mustang pledge. 

For all the standard reasons. 

And over 100 optional ones. 



The standard reasons include items 
like floor-mounted stick shift and full 
carpeting. Items you'd have to pay 
extra for in many other cars. With all 
this, Mustang is still America's lowest 
priced sports car with bucket seats! 

How about Mustang options? Well, 
there are more than 100 offered so that 


you can personalize your Mustang. 

You can get Stereo tape, air-con- 
ditioning, center console, Tilt-Away 
steering wheel. V-8’s up to 390 cubic 
inches, and SelectShift. the auto- 
matic that also works like a manual. 
To name just a few. And they're all 
available on any Mustang model — 


fastback, convertible, or hardtop. 

Why not see your Ford Dealer for a 
complete run-through? He's the ex- 
pert on Mustang — the car designed 
to be designed by you. 

ir TH6 OBIGINAL1 

H MUSTANG^^ 




Introducing 
the cool tire 


Armstrong has developed a new tire made with fiber glass 
that resists heat— even at high speeds. It virtually 
eliminates blowouts. And it can give you at least 10,000 
more miles of wear than you can get with an ordinary tire. 


For years tiro manufacturers have 
struggled with a problem. 

The problem of keeping a tire 
from getting hot. especially on tong 
trips and at high speeds. 

(Heat is the enemy of tires. The 
hotter they get. the less safe they 
become. And the faster they wear 
out.) 

What to do? One answer was to 
put belts of steel inside the tire. 


A 


That's the way racing tires are built. 
And there’s no tougher, no cooler- 
riding tire made than a racing tire. 

But most people aren't racing 
drivers. And their cars aren't de- 
signed to bounce along the Indian- 
apolis Speedway at 150 mph. Steel 
belts were out because they pro- 
duced a rough, hard ride. 

After a considerable amount of 
experimenting, the engineers at 
Armstrong came up with an answer. 

Fiber glass. 

Inside, between the tread (marked 
A in our little diagram), and the cords 
(marked C), we put in belts of fiber 
glass (B). a material as tough as 
steel, but a lot more flexible. 

Several million miles of testing 
(down in the blazing Texas desert) 
have shown that we've got a pretty 
hot idea on our hands. 

A tire that resists heat — even at 
sustained high speeds. 


A tire that slays round and firm, 
yet doesn’t give you a hard ride. 

A tire that virtually eliminates 
blowouts. 

A tire that can give you up to 
double the mileage (maybe more) 
than you can get from your present 
set of tires. 

The cool tire is here. And only 
Armstrong has it. 

The Armstrong Rubber Company, 
West Haven. Connecticut; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Natchez, Miss.; Han- 
ford. Calif. 

ARMSTRONG 

Cool tires made with fiber glass 
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Buy Bonds 
where you work. 


They do. 



They move out from the landing area and 
toward their work. Not knowing what 
they'll find over the ridge. It's a tense job, 
defending frecdtJin. It takes brave men to 
do it well. These men are brave — and far- 
sighted as well. You see. a majority of all 
our servicemen in Vietnam save for the 
future and support freedom with their dol- 
lars through regular purchase of U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. Should you be showing these 
brave men you appreciate their sacrifices? 
You do it when you buy Savings Bonds 
where you bank or join tiie Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. You also walk a bit 
taller. 


Freedom Shares — new plan for Americans 
who want to help their country. 

Now, wJten you join tlie Payroll Savings 
Plan or the Bond-a-iMonth Plan, you are eli- 
gible to purchase tlie new type U.S. Savings 
Notes — Freedom Shares — as a bonus 
opportunity. Freedom Shares pay 4.74% 
when held to maturity of just four-and-a- 
half years (redeemable after one year) , arc 
available on a nne-for-one basis with 
Savings Bonds. Get the facts where you 
work or bank. 

Join up. America needs your help. 


'A. o. 


U.S. Savings Bonds/ 
Newf Freedom Shares 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

It was obvious that Houston (3-4) was 
floundering. Manager Grady Hatton had a 
4S-minutc talk with his players. Rusty Staub 
and Ron Davis wore special rubber-spiked 
.shoes when playing the tricky Astrodome 
outfield. A caller trying to reach two club 
officials was told by the switchboard opera- 
tor. “Sorry, neVe having a marathon prayer 
session.” None of these extracurricular de- 
vices, though, could extricate the Astros 
from last place. There was a more overt re- 
action to adversity in LOS angeles (4-3). 
Even Walt Alston, that Clark Kent among 
managers, got stirred up enough about his 
bumbling players to say that he might have 
to “kick ’em in the pants.” General Man- 
ager Buzzic Bavasi angrily said, “This club 
is giving only 85%. There isn’t a thing in 
the world Wes Parker can’t do -if he puts 
his mind to it. Hi.s problem is one of con- 
centration, and I think the same goes for 
Ron Fairly.” Parker hit a homer the next 
day. Fairly had one two games later and (he 
Dodgers began winning, new' rotcK (0-5) 
pitchers gave up a game-winning homer on 
the final pitch of one game (to Joe Torre of 
the Braves) and then another home run on 
the very first pitch of the following game 
(to Lou Brock of the Cardinals). Roberto 
Clemente of ptitsburoh (2-5), who edged 
his batting average over .4(X), hit three hom- 
ers and had seven RBIs in one game, yet the 
Pirates lost it to the Reds 8-7. Cincinnati 
(5-2) won again the next day when, with 
the bases loaded, the Pirates committed a 
passed ball on what should have been an 
inning-ending strikeout, then added a wild 
pitch and an error to give the Reds three 
runs. Everything the first-place Reds tried 
worked. Gerry Arrigo, who earlier in the 
year pitched a one-hitter, was used in relief 
last week and won twice. Tony Perez took 


over at third base for the injured Deron 
Johnson and lifted his batting average over 
.300. ciucAGO (3-4) has a youth move- 
ment (page 64), but 36-year-old Ernie 
Banks, the man that Manager Leo Durochcr 
last season said would have to be replaced, 
hit his sixth and seventh home runs of the 
year, atlanta (4-2) got eight home runs 
(three by Hank Aaron), and fine relief work 
by Jay Ritchie and Phil Nickro. Juan Mari- 
chal of SAN FRANCISCO (4-3) won his sixth 
and seventh games in a row, after losing his 
first three starts. Jim Running of Philadel- 
phia (2-4) stopped the Reds with a thrcc- 
hitter. Then Reliever Dick Hall pitched six 
scoreless innings, and Don Lock came 
through with a game-winning single for a 
2-1, 18-inning victory. ST. louis (5-0) clam- 
bered into second place with late-inning 
wins on clutch hits by Tim McCarver, Mike 
Shannon and Orlando Cepeda. 


Standings: Can 26-12. StL 20-11, Pitt 
18-14, Chi 18-15, All 18-16, $F 18-17. 
Phil 15-18. LA 14-20. NY 10-20. Hou 11-25 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

CHICAGO (2-3) Manager Eddie Stanky was 
lavish in his praise of Kansas city (4-2) 
Manager Alvin Dark. .Stanky spoke of 
Dark's “deep knowledge of the game.” of 
his “courage when it comes to strategy.” of 
his “great talent as an instructor" and of his 
“great patience.” Then their teams met, for 
the first lime this season, in a thrcc-gamc se- 
ries, Before it was over Stanky and one of 
his pitchers were thrown out of a game for 
alleged bcanball tactics, and Dark had sand 
applied to the base path between first and 
second to slow down the swift White Sox 
base runners (the umpires refused to let the 
game begin until the area had been re- 
paired). When asked how two such fine 
friends and former teammates (on the pen- 


nant-winning New York Giants of 1951) as 
he and Stanky could resort to such maneu- 
vers, Dark replied, “Friendships arc forgot- 
ten when the game begins.” Dark and his 
Athletics won the first round by winning two 
out of three games from the White Sox. Five 
home runs in five games by Willie Hor- 
ton of DETROIT (4-2) kept the Tigers near 
the league lead. Baltimore (4-1 > finally 
showed its muscle, slugging 13 home runs 
— seven of them in one game, four of them 
in one inning, boston (2-3) Manager Dick 
Williams had no sooner returned from warn- 
ing Reliever John Wyatt, "This guy’s a first- 
pitch hitter,” than Paul Blair hit a homer 
on the first pitch, to give the Orioles a win. 
Tlie Red Sox beat Cleveland (2-3) with 
ninth-inning rallies, and in betsvecn the In- 
dians beat the Red Sox on Chuck Hinton’s 
tOth-inning homer. Mickey Mantle of new 
YORK (2-4) hit five homers in six games, 
but (he Yankees plummeted into the second 
divison. Dean Crhance of Minnesota (4-1) 
ended the White Sox’s 10-game winning 
itreak \*itb a five-hit, victor)- and later 
Won his seventh in a row by beating the 
Angels. Jim Kaat, a 25-game winner a year 
ago, lost for the fifth time and was sent to 
(he bullpen. A (hrcc-hit shutout by Pete 
Richert brightened Washington (2-3) Man- 
ager Gil Hodges' outlook, which then was 
darkened by news that as many as four of 
his players - including Richert may soon 
be wearing khaki. Someone sent rcd-whitc- 
and-blue shorts to the California (1-5) 
players and staff, and when they wore (hem 
they won their first game in a week. Said 
Manager Bill Rigney, “I don’t know if they 
helped, but I'm not taking mine off.” The 
Angels lost their next three. 

Slandinfs. Chi 20-10, D«t2MI. KC 17-16, 

Bos 16-17, Mmn 15-16, Belt 15-16. CNv* 

14-17. NY M-l?, wash 14-18, Cal 14-22 


HIGHLIGHT 

For the first five weeks of the season umpires went 
about (heir work almost without incident, but last 
week the tranquility ended. Within three days six man- 
agers and three players were thrown out of games by 
exasperated umpires. The most explosive incident took 
place at Houston’s Astrodome, caused by a horizontal 
orange-and-yellow line on the left-field wall. A ball 
that hits below the line is in play: if it hits above it, it 
is a home run. When Umpire Shag Crawford ruled 
that a drive by Jim Wynn of the Astros had hit above 
the line and was therefore a homer the umpire heard a 
Giant player shout from (he dugout. “You meaihead!” 
Crawford immediately tossed Ollie Brown of the Giants 
out of the game. "Brown didn't say anything," roared 
Manager Herman Franks, barreling onto the field to 


argue (after the game Pitcher Gaylord Perry said he was 
the one who had yelled at Crawford). In the ensuing 
argument Franks humped Crawford with his ample 
midriff and put his hands on the umpire’s shoulders. 
Crawford angrily ordered Franks out of the game 
(right) and shoved him with both hands. Later, after 
reading Crawford's account of the incident, National 
League President Warren Giles fined Franks SlOO but. 
because of “Crawford’s participation in the fracas,” 
did not suspend him. Crawford admitted, “I told Giles 
the things I did (hat I shouldn't have done,” Franks, 
deeply impressed by Crawford's obviously honest and 
detailed report to the league president, said to a mu- 
tual friend, "Tell Shag that 1 admire him very much 
for telling the whole truth." Commented Doug Har- 
vey, another umpire, “That’s what it means to be 
an umpire. You have to be honest even when it hurts." 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


BOXING Li^l HejxyweiBhl Champion [}ICK 
TIGfcR of Nigeria reiaincd Ins world crown ai 
Madison Square Garden when he Mined a split 
decision oser favoced Jose Torres, The hghi was 
followed by a 20-minuic barrage of bottles from the 
balcony —the ihtrd riot in 21 tnoixlhs at 6ghts held 
in (he Garden. 

World Wellerweitthl Champion CURTIS COKES 
of Dallas successutlly defended his title wiih a TKO 
over francoit Pavilla in the lOlh round of a sched- 
uled 15-rounder in Dallas. 

GAELIC FOOTBALL -The NEW' YORK ALl- 
STARS defeated their opponents from County 
Galway. Ireland 14-9. IS 10 lo clinch the National 
League championship - ihe iwo-gante World Scries 
of Gaelic football— m New York City. 

GOLF -The L'-S- defeated Britain lJ-7 lo retain the 
Walker Cop in Sandwich. England (poer Jv). 
DAVE STOCKTON of San Bernardino. Calif, shot 
a final-round 73 for a 72-holc total of 278 to win ihc 
SIIS.OOO Colonial National Invitation Tournament 
in fort Worth by two strokes over Charles Cuods 
of fort W'orth. Remarkable Ben Hogan. 54, finished 
third, one stroke farther back. 


derbill Cup — the 200-niilc U.S. road-racing cham- 
pionship in Bndgehampinn, K.Y. 


The Jlsl spot out of 33 m the Indy 500 starting 
line went to URAHA.M HILL (at 163.317 mph). 
the 1966 winner. 


SOCCER -NPSL: The PITTSBURGH PHAN- 
TOMS (561 won two in a row to strcich ihcir win- 
ning streak to four ganies and Iheir Eastern Disision 
lead 10 20 points. In a 5-3 win over New York. Cccs 
Groot booted in two goals and had two assists, while 
in a 3-1 victory over Chicago. Ronnie Cocks became 
(he second player in (he league lo score the hat trick. 
The BALTIMORE BaY.S. who beat Philadelphia 
3-2, and the ATLANTA CHIEFS, who lied New 
York 2-2. were tied for second with .36 points 
apiece, while the PHILADELPHIA SPARTANS 
(25 poinlsl were fourth and the NEW' YORK 
GENERALS (18) last. In the Western Division the 
ST- LOUIS STARS (50) held first pbcc hy seven 
points after a scoreless tie w ith Toronto. In live bat- 
tle for second the LOS ANGELES TOROS (43l 
moved ahead of (he CALIfURNIA CLIPPERS 
139) by beating them 2-0. The fourth-place CHI- 
CAGO SPURS (30) lost one and lied Ihe Toros 
I I while the last-place TORONTO fALCONS 
(19) lied one. 


HARNESS RACING ROMEO HANOVER (S2.20I. 
aiming lo succeed Brel Hanover as Harnevs Horse 
of the Year, gained his I9ih straight win and his 
32nd in 36 starts when George Shelly drove him lo 
4 length victory over -Silent Byrd in the M n-mile 
S9I.664 Rcaliraiion Pace at Roosevelt Raceway. 


HORSE RACING — With Willie Shoemaker up. 
DAMASCUS ($5-60), Mrs Edith W. Bancroft-s 
Kentucky Derby third-place finisher, raced to a 
2 i4-lcngih \ iciory over In Reality in the D i s-mile 
SI94.000 Preakness at Pimlico- -Ihe second leg in 
the Triple Crown for the 3-year-olds (page J6). 


Argentina's unbeaten champion hORLI ($2,801, 
with Willie Shoemaker aboard, made his North 
American debut a success as he raced to jn 
three-length victory over Afkvroni in the $20,000 
Coronado Slakes at Hollywood Park (pagr 71/j. 


His 


e of 1:41 for i 


broke the track record by ' second. 




LACROSSE -The UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
threw the national inie into a three-way tie (Navy. 
Johns Hopkins and Marylandl when the Terrapins 
defeated unbeaten Johns Hopkins 9 5 in College 
Park. Md. 


MOTOR SPORTS MARK DONOHUE, of Stony 
Brook. N Y. drove his Lola Chevrolet lo an easy 
four-lap victory over Muvten Gregory for the Van- 


TENNIS— The Australians dominated Ihe Italian 
championships in Rome as LESLEY TURNER 
conipleied a rare triple by taking the women's 
singles from Brazil's Maria Bueno 6-3. 6-3 and (hen 
teamed with Rosemary Casals of San Francisco 
fur (fie doubles title and wiih Bill Bowery of Aus- 
tralia for the mixed doubles. In Ihe men's events 
Aussie M.kRTY MULLIGAN upset lop-sccdcd 
1 uny Roche, also of Australia, 6-3, 0-6. 6^. 6-I 
for his third singles title. 


TRACK A FIELD San Josc Slate's TO.MMIE 
SMITH raced to two world records in his last col- 
legiate home apiiearancc at Spartan Field as he oul- 
dislanccd teammate Lee Evans by five yard.s in the 
440-yard dash and was clocked in 44.8. breaking 
Adolph Plummer’s I963 mark by .I second. Along 
the way Smith cut Oils Davis' 4()0-nic(cr record, set 
in I960, by -4 second with a 44.5 (page 22). 


IOWA scored in I2 of I8 events to wm us second 
Big Ten outdoor championship, upsetting runner-up 
Michigan .State S2i/4 points lo 49 as the Hawkeyc 
niilc-relay team raced to a meet record 3:08.7 in 
Iowa Cilv. In another big upset OREGON finished 
one. two. three in both the mile and half mile and 
placed first in two other events lo pile up 1 29 points 
lo runner-up Southern California's 107, while fa- 
vored UCLA came in third with 87 in (he Pacific Fight 
Conference meet in Eugene. Ore. At the Big F.ighi 
championships in Norman. Okla. Nebraska's CHAR- 
LIE GREENE.brokc his own meet record in Ihe 220, 


look the 100 and ran legs on the winning 440 and 
mile-relay teams to gain the ^hulle Award for an 
unprecedented third straight time. 

MILEPOSTS- -SIGNED: By (he .Minnesota Muskies 
of the new American Basketball League, tlie St. 
Louis Hawks' LOU HUDSON, 22. who led the 
team with an 18.4-poini average as a rookie last sea- 
son. Also lured away from the NBA was WAYNE 
HIGHTOWER. 27. of Ihe Detroii Pistons. 
SIGNED: A three-year contract as general man- 
ager and coach of the American Basketball 
League's Oakland franchise. BRUCE HALE. 49, 
who resigned as head basketball coach at Miami 
University after 1 2 seasons (205-101 1. -Named lo suc- 
ceed Hale WAS one of his former players. R(3N 
GODFREY. 28. 

TRADED: In a lasl-minuie deal before NHL 
rosters were frozen for the draft. Boston Bruin high- 
scoring Center MURRAY OLIVER. 29, for To- 
ronio Maple Leaf Left Wing EDDIE SHACK, 
30, The day before, in a ihree-for-three exchange, 
the Bruins acquired Chicago Black Hawk Center 
Phil Esposito. 25. Forward KEN HODGE. 22. and 
Forward FRED STANFIELD. 23. for Defense- 
man GILLES MAROTTE. 21, Forward HUBERT 
(Pit) MARTIN, 23, and minor league Goalie 
JACK NORRIS. 24. 

RESIGNED: ALVIN L. WEIL. 58. president of 
Roosevelt Raceway since 1961. Mr. Weil was re- 
placed by ftw track's chairman of the board. 
George Morton Levy, 78. who. with Weil and 
Robert C. Johnson, had founded the raceway 
in 1940. 

RETIRED: KEN CHURCH, 37. of Arcadia. 
Calif, after 1.925 wins in 14.102 starts as one of 
the nation's leading jockeys for nearly 20 years. 
RETIRED: HAROLD BRADLEY, 55, head 
baskcibiill coach at the University of Texas, who in 
eight years (the second longest tenure for a basket- 
ball coach in the school’s history) Jed his teams lo 
three conference championships and an overall rec- 
ord of 125 wins. 73 losses. Named to succeed Brad- 
ley was LEON BLACK. 35. Bradley 's assistant for 
the past three seasons. 

DIED: DAN PARKER. 73. sports editor and col- 
umnist for the Nfw i'ltrk Daily Mirror from 1926 
until the paper was discontinued in 1963: of cancer, 
in New York. Called "the most constantly brilliani 
of all sporiswriiers" by Damon Runyon. Parker 
won many awards and a lot of brickbats— the latter 
from crooks and corrupters of spori. who suffered 
his unrelenting displeasure. Kindly and unavsuming 
m person, he was a tiger at the typewriter. 


CREDITS 

Cover, 75-78 — eoiniingt phologrophed Ly Torry 
Iriolo. 4 -Hickord f. ftaver, Tony Triolo; 2^29 — 
Jerry Cooie. 30, 31 — Oon Crovani, Dovrd Svitoe. 
Vislo, UFI, Froncii Mlller-UFF- 46-4S-Iee Boiler- 
■non 54- Ben Arafrews, loedoa Oeily Express- 
PiCIOriol Porode; 59^Cerry CroeFow; 60 — Top'*, 
Sporiopics. 64— Herb Schofluon. 89 — AP. W • 
Front B. Murtho, Frank FI, Fisse-IndionepoMl Star, 
Western Illinois Unr.ertily. 


FACES IN THE CROWD- 




EDDIE LONG. Colum- 
bus. Ohio's 14-ycar-old 
stale junior trapshoot 
tiilisi, became the sec- 
ond teen-age winner in 
the 16 -year history of 
the Golden West Grand 
American Champion- 
ship in Reno as he hit 
24x25 in a shoot-off 
with Ben Polacek. 44. 
of Kelso, Wash. 


JOHN McBROOM, an 
Air Force Academy out- 
fielder with a .481 bat- 
ting average, went nine 
for nine (slugging two 
home runs, one triple, 
two doubles and four 
singles) for an NCAA 
single-game record and 
knocked in i2 runs as 
the Falcons defeated 
Colorado College 38-7. 



CINOI STOCK, 15, led 
her Si. Louis Ferguson- 
Riicnour team lo the 
National YMCA wom- 
en's championship in 
Indianapolis by winning 
the 200-yard butterfly 
and backstroke. 400- 
yard individual medley 
and swimming on the 
winning 400-yard med- 
ley relay team. 

JIM WHEELER, a West- 
ern Illinois golfer who 
has lost only three 
matches in four years, 
won his I3lh straight 
tournament, in South 
Bend, Ind. Three weeks 
earlier his team (Si-6 for 
the season) closed out 
its I Sthconsccutivcycar 
without a home-course 
defeat (83 matches). 



KEN DIETZ, a Rye Neck 
(N.Y. )High senior, was 
named most valuable 
field man at the lirsi an- 
nual high school invita- 
tion track meet in Co- 
bicskill. N.Y., when he 
broke the state discus 
mark— set in 1954 by 
former world-record 
holder Al Oerter— with 
a toss of 186' 1 Ji*. 



OLIVER MARTIN, a 
CCNY freshman who 
spent two years cycling 
in Italy aftercompeting 
in the 1964 Olympic 
Games, won individual 
honors in the Eastern 
intercollegiate Road 
Race Championship by 
covering the sleep. 44 .4- 
mile New Haven, Conn, 
course in 2:02.53. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


INSIDE OUT 

Sirs; 

Congratulations to Du/./ie ICivasi and 
Jack Olsen {The Dodger Sfory. May 15 er 
seq.). I am not iruthfully a Dodger fan, hut 
for once someone has written an article 
about the inside life of a sports star. I am 
really looking forward to reading the rest. 
So keep them coming. 

AsniosiY Di Ri-si\ 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Contrary to published reports. Sandy 
Koufax quit baseball because of a pain, not 
in his arm but in his neck It was giver to 
him by Bu/^ic Bavasi. who combines with 
Walter O’Malley to form one of the least 
admirable success stories baseball has ever 
known. 

MiKf Bi.ock 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the first part of your scries on 
Buz/ic Bavasi, though I thought Bu//ic's 
reasoning a gotnl deal less than sparkling at 
times. For example. Buz/ie doubts that 
Sandy Koufax himself attracted additional 
fans. Rather he says it was 1 ) the crucial 
games in which the Dodgers used him that 
drew more fans, and 2) the other learns often 
pitted their best pitchers against Koufax, 
thus attracting attendance. 

First of all. Bu/zie should know that 
Sandy pitched every fourth day regardless 
of whether the Dodgers were playing the 
Mcls or the Giants. Secondly, the other 
teams, if anything, tried to throw their ace 
pitchers against Sutton. Drysdale or Osteen 
to insure against a sweep ot a thrce-giimc 
series, which could result if Koufax downed 
Running, Marichal, Maloney or Vcalc in 
the first game. 

Bavasi's analysis is not only illogica’, but 
I know from experience that it is wrong. 
Last September a Saturday night. 26,888 
people turned out to see the seventh-place 
Reds, with Joe Nuxhall pitching, face Sandy 
Koufax. (The next day 18,670 turned out to 
see Don Drysdale pitch against the Reds’ 
Sammy Ellis.) This game with the Reds was 
obviously not cruchl, and it is equally clear 
that the Reds did not throw their bes' pitch- 
er against Koufax. The extra 8,218 people 
were there for one reason: to sec the greatest 
pitcher of all time. 

At $125,000 a year 1 would say that Kou- 
fax was grossly underpaid. For what he did 
for the Dodgers, they should have given 
him the franchise. 

GlLBtRT F-. CilLDE.V 

Chicago 


VIVA VASSARI 

Sirs: 

My roommate and I read with interest the 
weekly issues of SI. However, we especially 
enjoyed the issue of May 15 and the article 
about Giacomo Agostini (F/io.' Bur Hide 
Your H'oiiieii), who was previously un- 
known to us. We are “hidden women," 
more by circumstance than by choice. 
Stranded in upstate New York, midst the 
cold, rainy weather, with only the prospect 
of cooiprehensivc exams to brighten our 
outlook, we were greatly cheered by Gia- 
como's smiling face. We would like to t»b- 
tain two pictures of this chipper fellow. They 
would do wonders for our morale. 

TtAKt-Et. Kakbii-ri 
S itpHANiE Anthony 

Poughkeepsie, N.\'. 

Sirs; 

Tonight, while studying for my depart- 
mental exams. I received a phone call from 
a Vassar girl I’ve been dating forover aycar. 
She tactfully informed me that she had just 
written you to request not one but two pic- 
tures of Giacomo Agostini to cheer her 
through study week. She has the enclosed 
picture of me but is obviously unimpressed. 
The "lambent grin" is missing, but I had 
salt water in my eve. 



But to get to the point, / now need some 
cheering and would be delighted to hear 
from any girl who might be interested in 
running a fingertip over my admittedly less 
magnificent mug. 

Steve Graham 

New Haven 


Sirs: 

What a thrilling account Dob Otluni put 
together on the ridiculous, romantic, re- 
warding life of Giacomo Agostini and his 
rnotorcycle magnificence. 

From one who knows absolutely nothing 
of the sport (other than the image of men- 
ace and terror motorcyclists have created in 
this country) to a young man who know'S 
the true meaning of daring, goes all my 
admiration and respect. 

Bkvan Conroy 
Grosse Pointc Park. Mich. 

Sirs: 

Concerning Bob Oiium’s view of motor- 
cycling in the U.S.: "Wc know all about 
riders in the U..S.. and you can have nu>si 
of them." Never during my association with 
your maga/inc have I read a more biased 
and fiagrantly unfair opinion. I question 
whether his opinion redccts that of .SI. Per- 
haps Mr. Ottum spoke hastily, being un- 
acquainted with the actual state of motor- 
cycling today. In that case I can forgive his 
Ignorance. 

James J. Schwarzwalder 
C’ollingswocKi, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations! 1 had just about given 
Up hope on an article about European GP 
racing. You arc 100' I correct in saying that 
the Americans don’t know what it is all 
about. To prove the pt>int further just look 
at the type of motorcycle racing that is tele- 
vised in the L'.S. Greasy, boring and un- 
imaginative, that about sums up the dirt- 
track racing in America. How I long for 
a Brands Hatch or an Isle of Man here m 
the L'.S. That picture of Agostini leaning 
Over his machine, his ringer lightly feather- 
ing the clutch, is u road-racing enthusiast's 
delight. 

\SlLLI\M D. GrIMMIL 
Kew Gardens, N.\'. 

BEARDING FRANK 

Sirs: 

I watched via TV the final holes of the 
Houston Champions International golf tour- 
nament on May 7. The Frank Bcard-Arnold 
Palmer match was exciting and unforget- 
table. Antic bogeyed a hole, and Frank had 
a chance at a birdie, but when his putt 
missed, members of Arnic’s Army cheered. 
I'm sure Arnic. being the great sportsman 
that he is, was upset by this unbelievable 
display of poor sportsmanship. 

I’ve been in Arnic 's Army, and there is a 
real spirit in (hat group. But it should never 
sink to the level of cheering when his oppo- 
nent’s pulls fail to drop. After all. the gallery 
co/ilinufd 
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Bold new 
Brut for men. 
By Faberge. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try something else. 



For after shove, after shosver, 
after anything ! Brut. 


lOTH HOLE cenHmitii 

was rather quiet at the Olympic Club on 
June 19, 1966. I know. 1 was there, and I 
was quiet, too. 

In the tournament at Houston, Amie 
didn’t lose. Frank Beard won. I was sorry 
Arnie didn’t win, but any golfer who can 
sink an 18-foot birdie putt worth S9,200 
on the hnal hole deserves our respect and 
acclamation. Some of us choke on a 10- 
inch putt worth a dime. Right? 

Rev. Albert S. Hidy Jr. 

San Francisco 


NO SUPERSTAR 

Sirs: 

I've heard so much about how the Yankee 
fans mistreated Roger Maris that I thought 
someone should come to their defense. I 
think Maris is a good player. But he is 
not a superstar, and that's where the trouble 
started. 

After Maris had his ultrafantastic year 
in 1961, the fans thought they had another 
superstar. Even though few people expected 
Maris to hit more than 60 home runs in 
1962, almost everyone thought that 40 was 
well within his reach. When he was injured, 
they still expected almost as many homers, 
if not in *62, then at least in '63. You see, 
Yankee fans arc used to superstars, like 
Mantle, being injured but still coming back 
with great years. When Maris failed to do 
this, the fans felt cheated — or perhaps dis- 
illusioned is the word. That's when and why 
they got on Maris. 

This isn't an excuse for Maris being booed; 
he didn't do anything to deserve it. This is 
just the reason it happened. 

R. E. Jackson 

The Bronx, N.Y. 

INSTANT STAR? 

Sirs: 

Your first two paragraphs on Bill Bradley, 
"Anomalous Knick" (Scorecard, May 8), 
were just fine. But when you put in that sly 
comment about Cazzie Russell you were 
pushing your luck. Give Cazzie a chance. He 
averages in double figures (not bad for a 
rookie). Jerry West only averaged 17.6 as 
a rookie. 

David Esquith 

New York City 
Sirs: 

By posing the questions, "Can he [Brad- 
ley] become the instant star everyone ex- 
pects him to be? Or will he be another Caz- 
zie Russell?" you indicate only two poles 
of success; cither he stars instantly or he 
flops like Cazzie Russell. 

But perhaps you have chosen the wrong 
playerfor comparison; Cazzie Russell, while 
no instant star, will probably soon become 
one. 

Charles Schmidt 

Cleveland 
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Twice in a Row It Was Three Men at a Clip 

There have been only seven unassisted triple plays in the history of big league baseball. The last two were 
made on successive days 40 years ago, over the Memorial Day weekend by CARL LUNDQUIST 


\A /hen was the last lime you saw an 
* ’ unas.si.sted iriple play in a major 
league ball park? When was the last lime 
you saw two of them on successive days? 
You'll have to be in comforlahle mid- 
dle age lo answer cither question, for it 
has been 40 years since Johnny Neun of 
ihe Detroit Tigers, a first baseman of all 
things, pulled off his solo triple killing 
against the Indians on May 31. 1927. 
And it has been the same leng;h of lime 
plus one day since Jimmy Cooney of 
the Chicago Cubs did the same thing 
against the Pirates. Since those plays 
more than 2.700,000 runners and batters 
have been put out in 50.000 big league 
baseball games but never again three at 
a clip by one man. 

Today Jimmy Cooney is living in easy 
retirement in Cranston. R.l. Heleft base- 
ball as a player in 1932. and of that great 
day in the past he remembers mainly 
that *'Joc McCarthy — he was the Cubs' 
manager then — came charging out of the 
dugout and shook my hand I don't 
think he said much but I'd never seen 
him do that before for any player during 
a game. He came halfway out to my spot 
at shortstop," 

Next morning a headline in Pitts- 
burgh's GuzfiH’-Timvs told readers only 
that WIN SIRhAK fcNDS AS HDCS AND 
CUBS SPi.n . The fans had to read through 
two banks of type before learning fur- 
ther that a ‘Triple Play Unassisted by 
Cooney Is Hair-Raiser." 

"Well,’’ says Cooney now-, ‘ may be it 
was a hair-raiser, but I didn't even get 
lo celebrate. Those were Prohibition 
days, you know', and if you got near 
a bottle of beer the club would fine you 
10 bucks. That was a lot of money. 

I had a big dish of ice cream instead." 

It took three whole paragraphs be- 
fore the Cnizfitt'% Sportswriter Charles 
J. (Chili) Doyle got around to talking 
about Cooney's feat in his story of the 
day’s doubleheader, and he didn't sound 
overly worked up: "To all intents and 
purposes the three-way put-out broke 


the dramatic sequence of victories which 
had made the Buccaneers the spellbind- 
ers of the sport. The Pirates thought 
they were headed for their 12th con- 
secutive success when Cooney speared 
Paul W'aner's liner." 

Doyle wound up his essay with this 
final tribute to Cooney. "Jim Cooney al- 
ways will remember his triple play un- 
assisted. and so he ought. How could 
anyone forget?" 

The way Cooney remembers the play 
is this: "Tony Kaufmann. the old right- 
handed pitcher, was working for us. 
With men on first and second it was my 
job as the shortstop to hold the runner, 
Lloyd Waner, close on second. 

"We got the signal from Catcher Gab- 
by Hartnett, who fell that Paul Waner. 
with power lo right, also could hit to 
left. Hartnell called for a curve, and 
Kaufmann broke it to the outside of the 
plate, Waner really lined it. 

"About 99 out of 100 limes it would 
have been a base hit. Lloyd had a big 
lead and broke fast. 1 Jumped and got 
the ball in my gloved hand. I took a 
step, and Waner was out. Clyde Barn- 
hart came sliding into second. He had 
gonesofarhe wasccmmiiied. They pioh- 
ably had the hit-and-run on. I got him 
easy." 

The big play occurred in the fourth 
inning, and Kaufmann struggled on to 
win the game 7-6. even though he gave 
up 14 hits. 

Unlike Cooney, Johnny Neun is still 
in baseball, working as a scout in the 
\’ankcc farm system, and his own gold- 
en moment in Detroit still seems as vivid 
to him as if it were yesterday. 

"Some of the Detroit players were 
having breakfast together that morning, 
and we were reading about Cooney's 
unassisted triple play," Neun remem- 
bers. "I said, maybe just to make con- 
versation. I wonder how long it will 
be before any body makes another one." 

It wasn't very long, and Johnny was 
the man who made it. In many respects 


his was the rarer feat. He was a first base- 
man. and only two of the seven unas- 
sisted triple plays in major league history 
were made by first sackers. 

The late H. G. Salsingcr of The De- 
iroii ,\'e‘ws told the story this way in the 
afternoon editions of June 1. 1927: 

"Johnny Neun is not live only first 
baseman in history to make an unassist- 
ed iriple play. But Neun's play against 
Cleveland on May3l. I927.carried more 
dramatic cfTcct :han any other ever made 
in baseball. 

"Detroit and Cleveland were en- 
gaged in one of the pitching duels of the 
season. Warren (Rip) Collins was work- 
ing for Detroit and Ciarland Buckeye for 
Cleveland. . . . 

"When the ninth opened, the stage 
was SCI. It was Buckeye's turn at bat. 
leading off in the ninth. In his place 
Glenn Myalt was sent in. He walked on 
four pitched halls, Charles Jamieson 
rolled a bunt to the right of the pitcher's 
box. Collins fumbled the hunt after he 
got his hands on it. the bunt being re- 
corded as a scratch single for Jamieson. 

"With first and second occupied and 
none out. the Tigers' one-run lead 
looked insignificant. Homer Summa 
was sent up to sacrifice the two runners 
along. He tried iw ice to bunt the ball and 
fouled otT on each attempt. 

"Then he swung and sent a liner di- 
rectly at Neun. Both Myatl and Jamie- 
son were off w ith the pitch. Neun, taking 
the hatted ball, had the play mapped 
out when he got his hands on it: Neun 
turned quickly and ran over to where 
Jamieson was starting back toward first. 
He lagged Jamieson on the line and hur- 
ried on. John Tavener, standing on sec- 
ond. was yelling for the ball. Neun ig- 
nored him. He rushed madly to second, 
touched the hag. conipleicd an unassist- 
ed triple play and ran to the club house, 

"The sudden termination of the game 
left the audience gasping. Then came 
loud cheers for Neun and after the game 
the hero was kept busy for half an hour 

fominurd 


Three at a Clip coniimied 


No 
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If you haven't hit a 
“Sweet Shot" Golf Ball, 
you’re making the 
game of golf tougher 
than it needs to be. 
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DON'T 

FORGET... 

EVERY 

UTTER 

eiTHURTS 


Dad! Mom! Please . . . lead the v/ay to 
the litter basket. Use car litter-bags, 
too. Make it a family project to keep 
streets, highways litter-free. 

KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL 


signing baseballs, scorecards, ledgers 
and what not.'" 

Three paragraphs from the end of his 
story. Salsingcr finally noted Cooney’s 
achievement of the day before. 

■'Oddly." Salsinger remarked almost 
in passing, ’'ihe sixth and seventh unas- 
sisted triple plays in baseball history 
were made on successive days." 

Today both Cooney and Neun re- 
member wistfully that neither of them 
netted a dime out of his achievement. 

"One thing it meant to me at the 
time, was that I had to buy a lot of pa- 
pers," said Neun. "A good many people 
kept v\ riling to me asking about the play 
and I would just .send copies of the sto- 
ries. But the papers only cost 2o in those 
days so that wasn't so bad." 

"1 still gel about 20 cards every year 
from oldiime fans asking me about the 
play, some of them a.sking for my auto- 
graph.'' says Cooney. "A lot of them 
have lost track of me and send them to 
my brother. Johnny, who also played 
major league hail a long time and wlu) 
now lives in Morida." 

Neun and Cooney never had a real 
session together over the years to talk 
about ihcir big days. 

"I'd like to sec Jimmy again.” says 
Neun. "I guess the last time we got 
together was when we were both sent to 
the International League, around 1929. 
We were on different teams, and we'd 
just see each other now and then." 

Neun had a brief stretch managing 
the Yankees in 1946 when both Jt>c Mc- 
Carthy and Bill Dickey gave up during a 
Red Sox runaway to the pennant. He 
was pilot at Cincinnati during the fol- 
lowing two seasons. He worked olT and 
on for many years as a sporiswritcr for 
the Baltimore Sun but feels now his 
best niche in the game is in developing 
young players, and he's glad to be in 
that phase of it. 

Until recent years Cooney directed 
semipro teams for a textile plant. Since 
his retirement he has confined his base- 
ball to looking on with a few Little 
Leaguers from time to lime. 

"The game has changed a lot and I 
don't like it as much anymore," he said. 
"I guess the last lime I really had much 
to do with baseball was when my old 
Braves were in the World Scries against 
the Yankees in 1957 and 1958. I went to 
see the games in New York then, but ex- 
cept for seeing the Yankees after that a 
few times that's about it." end 
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SEETHE DIFFERENCE...TASTE THE DIFFERENCE! 
Winston comes up with a fresh idea ... a new 
menthol cigarette that out-tastes, out-lasts any 
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menthol flavor . . . with a good, rich taste you'd 
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